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WHAT  IS  SOCIALISM? 

The  name  of  socialism  has  lost  something  of  its  offensiveness  in 
this  country  since  the  publication  of"  Looking  Backward"  (which 
named  its  social  system  "nationalism"  for  no  other  reason  appar- 
ently than  to  secure  for  it  a  fair  hearing) ,  and  since  the  revival  of 
"  Christian  socialism,"  so  called,  although  it  is  hard  to  see  wherein 
this  differs  materially  from  socialism  pure  and  simple.  Yet  to-day, 
after  a  half  century  of  propagandism  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  after  Mr.  Bellamy's  book  has  reached  a  sale  of  some 
400,000  copies  and  Growlund's  "  Cooperative  Commonwealth"  has 
been  in  print  for  several  years,  and  though  some  reference  to  social- 
ism has  appeared  in  almost  every  issue  of  the  leading  periodicals 
in  the  last  year  or  two,  the  popular  misapprehension  of  the  subject 
seems  to  be  quite  as  great  as  ever,  and  even  the  well  read  in  too 
many  cases  fail  to  grasp  its  meaning.  Com.munism,  anarchism, 
the  single  tax,  and  socialism  are  still  spoken  of  as  if  the  words  were 
practically  synonymous,  and  the  advocates  of  these  remedies  for 
existing  ills  are  regarded  as  the  enemies  of  society  because  a 
minority  think  their  systems  wiT^ever  be  adopted  except  through 
physical  force.  Although  knowing  well  how  incompetent  an 
interpreter  I  am,  these  facts  urge  me  to  essay  the  difficult  task  of 
making  it  a  little  plainer  what  socialism  really  is.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  point  out,  in  the  barest  outlines,  a  few  of  its 
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leading  ideas,  and  while  a  comparative  examination  of  it  along- 
side communism  and  anarchism  would  be  instructive,  that  will  not 
be  attempted,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  editors  of  the 
Monthly  would  at  once  refuse  to  give  over  a  whole  number  to 
one  article. 

Before  approaching  the  subject  proper,  however,  a  word  or  two 
about  the  men  who  to-day  call  themselves  socialists  will  not  be 
amiss.  These  men  are  a  wholly  different  company  from  Louis 
Blanc,  Fourier,  and  the  Christian  socialists,  who  dreamed  of  a 
state  of  things  which  could  be  reached  by  saying  the  word  that 
would  adopt  their  systems ;  they  are  a  different  company,  too, 
from  the  socialist  leaders  of  France  and  Germany,  who  have 
thought  that  a  revolution  by  force  could  effect  the  change  from 
misery  to  happiness,  from  want  to  plenty.  The  socialists  whose 
influence  is  at  all  perceptible  at  the  present  time  are  evolutionists, 
who  think  they  see  that  society  is  moving  slowdy  and  naturally 
from  individualism  to  some  form  of  socialism,  that  this  social  move- 
ment is  inevitable  and  irresistible,  although  it  can  be  helped  along 
or  retarded  by  the  efforts  of  statesmen  and  other  leaders  of  thought. 
These  men  look  for  no  sudden  uprooting  of  society  as  the  means 
of  reaching  their  ideal,  although  they  recognize  the  unhappy  pos- 
sibility of  bloodshed  if  what  they  regard  as  the  blind  perversity  of 
the  defenders  of  the  present  system  stands  out  too  persistently 
against  the  march  of  progress.  The  gradual  absorption  of  private 
industry  by  the  community  is  claimed  as  the  process  which  is 
even* now  going  on,  unconsciously  as  far  as  the  mass  of  people  is 
concerned,  but  with  far  greater  rapidity  than  is  supposed.  The 
movements  toward  the  nationalization  of  the  telegraphic  systems 
in  this  country,  and  toward  the  municipalization  of  lighting  facili- 
ties and  supplying  fuel  through  municipal  bureaus,  show  the  drift 
of  the  current.  Personally,  such  socialists  as  Laurence  Growlund, 
Edward  Bellamy,  and  the  members  of  the  Fabian  society  of  Lon- 
don are  very  estimable  as  well  as  level-headed  men — hardly  the 
sort  of  bloodthirsty  villains  one  might  suppose  them  to  be  if  he 
accepted  the  popular  conception  of  a  socialist,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  mere  dreamers  of  impracticable  Utopias. 
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Socialism  has  its  politics,  its  economics,  and  its  social  philoso- 
phy. Its  politics  may  be  defined  as  pure  democracy.  It  believes 
in  the  state  as  the  organism  of  the  nation,  and  it  looks  for  the 
state's  continuance  and  rounded  development.  I  suppose  it  is 
hardly  a  question  for  dispute  that  the  tendency  of  the  times  is 
toward  states  as  units  of  national  government,  and  municipalities 
as  units  of  local  government.  The  commonwealth,  as  it  exists  in 
this  country,  is  the  result  of  conditions  attaching  to  the  birth  of  the 
United  States  as  a  state,  and,  however  long  it  will  continue  from 
force  of  tradition  and  custom,  it  seems  likely  to  eventually  lose 
much  of  its  importance  and  possibly  disappear,  leaving  to  munic- 
ipal and  county  divisions  the  care  of  local  government,  and  sur- 
rendering to  the  state  some  powers  reserved  through  the  early  fear 
of  centralization.  The  socialist  accepts  this  apparent  tendency. 
To  the  state  he  would  give  everything  in  the  way  of  administra- 
tion that  affects  the  whole  people,  and  to  the  local  units  would  be 
left  all  that  concerns  them  alone.  In  principle  there  would  be  no 
radical  change  from  present  methods,  but  it  is  claimed  that  the 
mechanism  of  both  national  and  local  government  would  be  greatly 
simplified  under  a  socialistic  regime,  especially  as  far  as  the  courts 
would  be  concerned. 

Much  that  now  burdens  legislation  and  the  courts  is  due  to  the 
clashing  of  private  interests  in  property.  Abolish  private  property 
in  productive  industry — put  the  machinery  of  production  into  the 
hands  of  the  community — says  the  socialist,  and  the  lawyer's  occu- 
pation is  gone,  and  the  need  of  making  laws  without  end  would  no 
longer  exist.  Laws  of  some  sort,  rules  of  administration,  would 
always  be  necessary,  and  very  likely  socialists  are  agreed  that 
these  should  be  passed  by  the  voting  population  of  the  state  or  the 
local  unit,  according  to  their  nature,  rather  than  by  representative 
bodies  like  congress  or  a  city  council.  The  representative  govern- 
ments of  the  present  are  bitterly  opposed,  on  the  ground  that  the 
men  chosen  by  the  electors  are  practically  responsible  only  to 
those  who  possess  the  wealth  of  the  country.  When  the  congress- 
man has  been  elected,  he  is  free  to  vote  as  he  chooses,  and  those 
who  elected  him  cannot  possibly  follow  him  in  all  his  votes  ;  and, 
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if  they  could  and  were  dissatisfied  with  his  votes,  they  could  do 
nothing  until  another  election  came  round.  The  socialist  is  not 
satisfied  to  say,  with  Carlyle's  man,  "  Behold!  now,  I,  too,  have 
my  twenty  thousandth  part  of  a  talker  in  the  national  palaver." 
He  wishes  to  vote  on  laws,  and  not  to  elect  a  man  to  vote  for  him. 
He  would  have  laws  drafted  by  experts,  either  at  the  instance  of 
officials  or  at  the  request  of  a  certain  number  of  citizens,  and  then 
given  to  the  people  to  vote  upon.  The  spread  of  printing  has 
made  it  possible  to  give  to  every  citizen  of  the  country  a  copy  of 
every  proposed  law.  Let  him  read  it,  think  it  over,  and  vote  on 
it,  says  the  socialist.  In  no  other  way  can  he  actually  participate 
in  the  government  of  his  country  and  his  city. 

The  economic  phase  of  socialism  is  closely  related  to  the  politi- 
cal, as  the  scheme  contemplates  public  administration  of  produc- 
tive industry,  as  far,  at  least,  as  it  relates  to  the  necessities  of  life 
that  are  common  to  all.  It  is  claimed  that  industrial  democracy  is 
needed  before  political  democracy  can  be  a  fact  as  well  as  a  name. 
If  men  are  entitled  to  an  equal  share  in  political  life,  how  much 
greater  is  their  right  to  an  equal  share  in  the  management  of  the 
business  at  which  they  work  week  in  and  week  out,  and  from 
which  they  derive  the  means  of  satisfying  their  physical  and  spirit- 
ual needs !  Socialists  are  not  amateur  economists.  Professor 
Richard  T.  Ely  says  of  Marx's  "Capital," — "It  defends  their 
doctrines  with  acuteness  of  understanding  and  profundity  of  learn- 
ing, and  certainly  ranks  among  the  ablest  politico-economic  trea- 
tises ever  written.  I  should  place  it  on  a  par  with  Ricardo's  '  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation.' "  The  economic 
agreement  of  Marx  and  his  disciples  is,  that  private  industry  on  a 
competitive  basis  involves  the  "  iron  law  of  wages,"  by  which  the 
tendency  is  to  force  those  down  to  an  amount  just  sufficient  for  the 
workman's  existence;  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  presence  of  the 
large  and  growing  class  of  the  unemployed;  that  capitalistic  com- 
petition drives  out  small  producers  until  a  few  large  ones  are  left ; 
that  these  large  capitalists  then  resort  to  combination  in  trusts  and 
syndicates,  which  control  tlie  market  and  make  competition  a 
memory   and   not  a  fact.     These  phenomena,    which  Marx   pre- 
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dieted,  are  taking  place  at  the  present  time.    The  history  of  indus- 
try confirms  his  theory. 

Having  convicted  private  industry  of  responsibility  for  the  pov- 
erty and  wretchedness  of  the  proletariat,  the  socialist  sees  no  alter- 
native but  to  turn  to  collectivism  in  some  form.  He  believes  there 
will  be  no  such  thing  as  genuine  freedom  until  the  workers  are 
actual  owners  of  the  tools  which  they  use,  and  that  there  will  be 
more  or  less  poverty  until  these  same  workers  receive  a  return  for 
all  they  earn.  At  present  a  class  of  parasites  lives  on  the  differ- 
ence between  the  value  of  the  product  of  industry  and  the  wages 
of  the  w^orkers.  This  is  injustice,  and  worse  than  that.  The 
parasites  are  fewer  in  number  than  the  workers,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  consume  all  that  the  workers  produce.  Hence 
some  of  those  who  wish  to  be  workers  must  remain  unemployed ; 
and  if  unemployed,  of  course  without  resources  ;  and  if  without 
resources,  incapable  of  purchasing  for  consumption.  Give  the 
worker  what  he  earns,  says  the  socialist,  and  he  will  be  able  to 
purchase  more  than  he  now  does.  That  fact  will  create  a  demand 
for  more  goods,  and  to  make  the  additional  quantity,  more  of  the 
unemployed  will  be  set  at  work.  When  every  one  is  at  work  and 
receives  the  approximate  value  of  his  work,  production  and  con- 
sumption will  more  evenly  balance,  and  crises  will  be  heard  of  no 
more. 

How  shall  the  worker  obtain  a  share  in  the  ownership  of  the 
business  in  which  he  is  at  work?  Here  is  the  rub,  and  socialists 
are  by  no  means  agreed  upon  the  answer.  One  scheme  is  to  give 
directly  to  the  state  or  the  municipality  the  machinery  of  produc- 
tion, so  that  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  the  workers  would  cease  to 
be  the  employes  of  private  corporations,  but  would  come  at  once  to 
be  the  servants  of  the  state  or  municipality,  differing  in  no  respect 
from  the  employes  of  the  postal  department  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  workers  for  the  street  department  of  any  large  city.  In  such 
branches  of  industry  as  the  railroads,  the  telegraph  and  express 
lines,  mines,  and  other  natural  monopolies  of  national  importance, 
the  state  will,  in  all  probability,  eventuall}^  assume  the  ownership, 
while  the  municipalities  will,  with  equal  certainty,  take  possession 
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of  the  means  of  public  conveyance,  lighting  facilities,  water-sup- 
plies, etc.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  all  socialists 
wish  to  have  all  the  instruments  of  production  directly  in  the 
hands  of  the  state  or  municipality.  There  will  always  doubtless 
be  some  lines  of  industry  which  it  will  seem  better  to  leave  in  pri- 
vate hands.  Expediency  will  determine  that  point,  and  very  likely 
the  principle  of  Oscar  Wilde  will  be  roughly  applied — socialism  in 
what  is  useful,  individualism  in  what  is  beautiful.  Even  in  social- 
izing these  industries  which  it  is  agreed  must  be  socialized,  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  method,  and  many  socialists 
believe  voluntary  cooperation  will  play  no  inconsiderable  part  in 
the  industrial  arrangements  of  the  new  social  order.  Some  one 
has  said  that  there  are  forty  or  fifty  kinds  of  socialism,  and  that 
ultra  "state  socialism"  is  but  one  of  them.  The  remark  ought 
to  serve  to  remove  the  impression  that  socialism  is  a  fixed  and 
mechanical  contrivance.  Socialists  are  largely  opportunists,  who 
are  content  to  advance  slowly  along  the  path  which  leads  from 
individualism  to  its  opposite. 

As  a  social  philosophy,  socialism  is  attacked  by  those  who  see  in 
"natural  selection"  and  "individual  initiative"  the  hope  of  the 
race.  Under  certain  conditions  these  attacks  would  be  justified, 
but  at  present,  when  individualism  is  still  dominant,  they  do  not 
deserve  the  importance  which  is  often  attached  to  them.  That  will 
be  the  best  state  of  society  in  which  individualism  and  socialism 
are  most  exactly  balanced.  For  the  last  three  or  four  centuries 
individualism  has  swaggered  and  bullied  and  tyrannized.  It  has 
been  unsparing  in  its  insolence,  and  at  last  it  has  become  unbear- 
able. The  pendulum  is  swinging  in  the  other  direction.  The 
industrial  revolution  which  began  in  England  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  and  was  well  under  way  by  1770,  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  influences  which  have  been  making  for  socialism. 
The  men,  women,  and  children,  who  for  over  a  century  have  been 
drifting  toward  the  great  industrial  cities,  have  had  a  bitter  train- 
ing in  compulsory  socialism.  They  have  worked  in  close  associa- 
tion in  large  shops  and  mills,  and  have  learned  the  principle  and 
value  of  the  division  of  labor.     Finding  their  employers  in  tacit  if 
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not  in  open  combination  to  keep  their  wages  down  to  the  lowest 
point,  the  men  have  found  themselves  driven  to  the  formation  of 
trade-unions.  In  these  unions  the  essential  principle  of  socialism 
has  been  the  animus — the  subordination  of  personal  wishes  and 
advantage  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  The  importance  of  this  great 
union  movement  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  growth  of  the 
spirit  of  socialism  is  seen  also  in  other  institutions,  notably  the 
*' friendly  aid  societies"  of  all  sorts  which  have  sprung  up  in  the 
past  forty  or  fifty  years.  It  is  seen  in  everything  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  our  time,  and,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  reference,  it  is 
nothing  else  than  this  spirit  which  has  made  the  athletics  of  one  of 
our  New  England  colleges  so  uniformly  successful.  Perhaps  it  is 
too  much  to  ask  pardon  for  saying  that  it  is  the  individualism  in 
athletics  at  Dartmouth  that  has  been  the  most  troublesome  obstacle 
in  the  path  to  victory.  To  return  from  this  digression,  I  will 
define  socialism  as  at  present  a  protest  against  excessive  individ- 
ualism. 

The  best  definition,,  however,  it  seems  to  me,  is,  that  it  is  that 
philosophy  of  society  which  regards  the  latter  as  an  organism  that 
is  becoming  more  or  less  conscious  of  itself.  The  analogy  between 
societ}^  and  the  human  body  is  suggestive,  if  not  perfect.  When 
any  part  of  the  body  is  out  of  its  normal  condition,  it  suffers  and 
makes  the  other  parts  suffer  :  so  it  is  with  the  social  organism. 
Again  :  When  such  suffering  takes  place,  it  is  the  function  of  the 
brain — the  seat  of  self-consciousness — to  find  out  the  cause  of  the 
suffering,  and  to  apply  a  remedy  :  so  the  brain  of  the  social  organ- 
ism has  for  one  of  its  functions  the  restoration  of  health  to  the 
suffering  part,  and  the  establishment  of  equilibrium  between  all 
the  parts. 

The  complexity  of  social  relations,  and  the  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing what  is  just  from  what  is  a  useless  survival  of  an  institu- 
tion that  in  its  time  was  both  just  and  useful,  render  progress  slow 
and  to  some  extent  blind.  That,  therefore,  was  a  remark  full  of 
meaning  which  an  English  socialist  made,  that  "  socialism  to-day 
is  a  diagnosis."  Modern  socialism  aims  to  work  through  history 
and  present  conditions,  investigating,  anal3^zing,  comparing,  and 
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letting  in  all  the  light  of  science  upon  social  phenomena.  By 
these  means  it  hopes  to  make  a  safe,  if  not  rapid,  advance.  This 
is  the  work  of  socialism  ;  its  ideal  is  the  aspiration  of  Browning  : 

' '  Man's  self  is  not  yet  man, 
Nor  shall  I  deem  his  object  served,  his  end 
Attained,  his  genuine  strength  put  fairly  forth. 
While  only  here  and  there  a  star  dispels 
The  darkness  ;   here  and  there  a  towering  mind 
O'erlooks  its  prostrate  fellows.     When  the  host 
Is  out  at  once,  to  the  despair  of  night, 
When  all  mankind  alike  is  perfected. 
Equal  in  full-blown  powers — then,  not  till  then, 
I  say,  begins  inan^s  general  iiifancy.'''' 

F.  A.    Wood. 
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The  evening  star  is  shining  in  the  eastern  sky,  making  its  faint 
glow  on  the  calm  water ;  the  waxing  moon  is  setting  low  into 
the  sound  beyond  Fisher's  island,  as  we  take  a  seat  on  the  rocks, 
beyond  the  lighthouse.  The  little  bay  to  the  west  reflects  the  lin- 
gering aftershine  of  a  ruddy  sunset,  and  stretches  away  toward 
the  Connecticut  hills  till  we  cannot  see  the  line  that  separates  sky 
from  water.  The  skifTs  and  cat-boats  on  its  surface  seem  to  drift 
as  airily  as  the  clouds  that  hover  above  them.  Out  towards  Mon- 
tauk  a  schooner  is  standing  down  the  sound,  floating  lazily  with 
full  sail  before  the  light  breeze  like  a  thistle-down  over  an  inland 
meadow  on  a  hot  summer  afternooon.  Across  the  bay  gleam 
reposefully  the  harbor  lights  of  Stonington,  quiet  and  dull  as  its 
old  whaling  ships  rotting  at  the  docks.  Almost  overhead  the 
Watch-Hill  light  is  shining,  but  calmly  and  restfully,  as  though 
conscious  that  its  warnings  are  needless  on  such  a  night  as  this. 
The  old  fog-bell,  too,  guarding  the  outer  reef,  calls  out  across  the 
moonlit  sea  with  a  subdued,  almost  comforting,  tone,  as  it  stirs  on 
the  long,  even  swells.  Little  waves  caress  the  sand,  murmuring 
soothingly,  and  when  one  larger  than  the  rest  creeps  high  up  be- 
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fore  the  rising  tide,  it  slips  back  with  a  soft  sigh  of  content  into  the 
deep  again.  No  suggestion  now  of  storm  and  wreck,  but  nature 
seems  to  hush  her  myriad  children  to  sleep  with  all  a  mother's  ten- 
der care  and  watchfulness. 

Thirty-six  hours  later,  in  a  roaring  south-east  storm,  we  go 
down  to  the  point  again.  It  is  early  morning.  The  light-house 
closes  its  Cyclopean  eye  of  fire  before  the  dim  dawn  creeping 
westward  through  the  rain  drops  around  Point  Judith.  The  fog- 
bell  booms  out  with  a  harsh  and  cruel  voice,  as  though  the  ghosts 
of  drowned  sailors,  starting  from  the  wrecks  that  line  the  sunken 
reef,  were  striking  the  death-knell  of  more  seamen  coming  to  join 
them.  The  air  is  full  of  driving  spray,  and  vibrates  with  the  deaf- 
ening thunder  of  the  surf.  From  beyond  the  outer  reef  the  waves 
come  rolling  in,  one  after  another,  deep  green  below,  but  foam- 
crested  with  spray  blowing  from  their  curling  tops.  Then  the 
earth  shakes  as  from  an  earthquake  shock  as  these  mighty  bat- 
talions of  w^ater  strike  the  rocks,  leap  high  in  air,  and  then,  baffled 
for  a  time,  rush  back  with  angry  hiss,  dragging  as  prisoners  the 
sand  and  pebbles  which  come  in  their  way. 

With  close  furled  topsail  and  double  reefed  spanker,  a  brig 
comes  laboring  in  by  Montauk,  now  almost  pitched  out  of  water 
on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  then  plunged  half  out  of  sight  in  the  trough. 
As  we  watch  her  through  the  glass,  she  shakes  out  a  jib  and  tacks 
away  toward  Greenport.  With  straining  eyes  we  watch  her 
through  the  spray  till  we  imagine  we  can  see  the  captain,  in  tar- 
paulin and  sou'wester,  standing  by  the  weather-rail,  hoarsely 
shouting  orders  through  the  trumpet  to  the  crew,  who  spring  up 
the  ratlines  like  monkeys,  and  cling  with  numb  fingers  to  the 
ropes  while  they  work  and  sway  over  a  dizzy,  seething  abyss  that 
howls  and  shrieks  and  tosses  up  wild  arms  toward  them,  clamor- 
ing for  their  lives. 

It  is  thus  that  over  the  face  of  nature  pass  changes  that  seem  to 
transform  her  from  a  loving  mother  to  a  malicious  fiend.  Since 
the  morning  stars  first  sang  together,  and  force  began  to  thrill 
through  matter,  urging  on  a  universe  of  change,  storm  has  fol- 
lowed calm  in  ever-varying  cycles.     Ages  of  chaotic  convulsions 
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have  given  place  to  ages  of  quiet  development.  The  sunny  slopes 
of  Pompeii  smiled,  winning  thither  a  swarming  population  ;  then 
Vesuvius  burst  forth,  and  smothered  them  in  its  ashes.  Tiny 
insects,  which  play  and  exult  in  the  morning  sunlight,  die  when 
the  chill  of  evening  comes.  Looking  deeper,  we  see  that  the  con- 
vulsions of  chaos  were  the  ministers  of  the  coming  cosmos  ;  that 
above  the  buried  cities  on  the  fiery  mountain  side  new  life  is 
springing  which  puts  to  shame  the  old ;  that  the  tempests  that 
shake  the  earth,  rock  the  cradle  of  health  and  industry.  We  see 
that  though  human  life  passes  by,  now  in  sun  and  now  in  shadow, 
the  hands  of  the  universal  mother,  in  storm  as  well  as  in  calm,  are 
working  out  our  good,  and  when  the  brief  course  of  joy  and  grief 
is  over,  she  receives  the  tired  child  again  to  her  ample  bosom. 

P.  E.  S. 
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It  was  an  evening  in  the  summer  of  1878.  The  clock  in  the 
Union  depot  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  had  just  struck  eight.  Ordinarily, 
at  this  time  of  day  the  city  was  quiet,  but  that  night  all  was  bustle 
and  commotion,  while  around  the  depot  was  a  surging,  struggling 
mass  of  humanity.  The  cause  of  this  was  the  fact  that  but  an  hour 
before  it  had  been  officially  announced  that  malignant  yellow-fever 
had  broken  out  in  the  city.  This  announcement  gave  rise  to  the 
wildest  excitement,  and  hundreds,  almost  thousands,  had  deter- 
mined to  leave  for  the  North  on  the  8  :  10  train.  In  vain  did  the 
railroad  officials  give  notice  that  they  would  send  out  extras  as  fast 
as  possible,  for  it  was  well  known  that  the  city  would  be  quaran- 
tined before  midnight,  and  after  that  no  one  could  leave  without 
spending  a  dreary  fifteen  days  in  the  quarantine  station. 

About  a  block  above  the  depot  was  a  livery  stable.  A  carriage 
had  just  driven  up  to  this,  and  a  young  man  about  thirty  years  of 
age  leaped  out  and  plunged  into  the  crowd,  making  his  way  toward 
the  train.  He  was  a  lawyer,  Arthur  Hamilton  by  name,  who  had 
been  spending  a  few  weeks  in  the  city  on  business  for  a  Northern 
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syndicate.  He  had  completed  his  business,  and  was  intending  to 
leave  the  next  day  ;  but  on  hearing  of  the  fever  had  hastily  crowded 
his  business  papers  into  a  small  valise  and  started  for  the  station. 

Just  before  reaching  the  thickest  of  the  crowd,  he  met  Henry 
Rogers,  the  man  with  whom  he  had  been  rooming  at  the  hotel. 
Hamilton  had  been  strongly  attracted  to  him  from  the  first,  although 
he  could  scarcely  tell  why,  for  there  were  some  things  about  the 
man  which  he  did  not  at  all  like.  Rogers  was  very  pale,  and 
seemed  to  be  just  able  to  stagger  along.  As  they  met,  he  cried, 
*'For  God's  sake,  Hamilton,  come  and  take  care  of  me  !  I  've  got 
the  fever."  Hamilton,  startled  at  the  request,  was  on  the  point  of 
refusing,  when  the  thought  came  to  him  that  if  he  did  not  stay  per- 
haps Rogers  might  die  of  sheer  neglect.  For  he  knew  what  effect 
the  panic  would  have  on  the  people,  and  also  knew  that,  although 
help  would  pour  in  from  the  North  if  the  epidemic  continued  long, 
for  a  few  days  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  obtain  nurses.  He 
was  not  a  man  to  deliberate  long  on  any  question,  and  he  soon 
decided  to  stay. 

Getting  Rogers  out  of  the  crowd,  he  left  him  sitting  on  the  side- 
walk and  hurried  back  to  the  stable.  Soon  returning  with  a  team, 
he  took  him  to  the  hotel  and  up  to  their  old  room,  although  at  first 
the  landlord  made  decided  objections.  Sending  the  team  back  to 
the  stable,  he  started  out  to  find  a  physician,  first  taking  the  pre- 
caution to  step  into  a  drug  store  and  purchase  some  powerful  dis- 
infectant for  his  own  use.     As  he  was  coming  out  of  the  store  he 

was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  Dr.  M ,  whom  all   Memphis 

gratefully  remembers  for  his  services  during  the  epidemic.  Hasten- 
ing over  to  the  hotel,  the  doctor,  after  carefully  examining  his  pa- 
tient, pronounced  the  case  a  very  severe  one.  He  gave  Hamilton 
some  medicines  and  full  directions  in  regard  to  the  nursing,  and 
departed,  promising,  however,  to  return  as  soon  as  possible. 

Rogers  steadily  grew  worse,  and  finally  lay  for  several  days  at 
the  very  door  of  death,  but  at  last,  owing  partly  to  his  splendid 
constitution  but  more  to  the  watchful  care  of  his  faithful  nurse, 
began  to  rally.  A  week  later,  when  he  was  able  to  sit  up,  Hamil- 
ton first  began  to  think  of  leaving.     Although  very  much  worn  out, 
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he  had  not  contracted  the  fever.  Soon  after  he  went  to  the  quar- 
antine station,  followed  by  assurances  of  everlasting  gratitude  from 
Rogers,  who  realized  that  he  owed  his  life  to  his  nurse. 

After  the  customary  fifteen  days  in  quarantine,  Hamilton  took 
the  fastest  train  for  New  York,  the  head-quarters  of  the  syndicate 
which  had  sent  him  to  Memphis.     Hastily  completing  his  business 

here,  he  set  out  for  his  home  in  the  village  of  H ,  not  far  from 

Buffalo,  where  he  remained  several  weeks  for  rest.  His  friends 
looked  upon  him  almost  as  one  returned  from  the  dead,  and  the 
most  intimate  of  them  freely  expressed  their  opinion  to  him  in 
regard  to  his  action  in  risking  his  life  for  one  who  was  all  but  an 
entire  stranger.  Their  criticisms,  however,  always  elic'ted  the 
same  reply, — "I  'm  not  sorry  that  I  did  it." 


It  was  an  evening  in  the  fall  of  1883.  A  group  of  moonshiners 
were  standing  on  the  Avestern  slope  of  a  rugged  mountain  in  south- 
eastern Kentuck}^  Their  faces  wore  a  sullen,  determined  look, 
and  they  were  evidently  too  angry  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  scene 
before  them. 

The  sun  was  just  setting,  tinging  the  clouds  with  myriad  colors, 

and  bathing  in  golden  light  the  village  of  W ,  twenty  miles 

away.  Below,  at  a  sheer  descent  of  nearly  a  thousand  feet,  tossed 
and  tumbled  the  -waters  of  Black  creek.  On  all  sides,  save  to  the 
north-west,  the  rocky  mountain  peaks,  lighted  up  in  all  their 
beauty  by  the  setting  sun,  rose  in  solemn  grandeur.  A  few  moun- 
tain maples  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff'  cast  their  shadows 
back  over  the  angry  group  who  were  standing  under  an  oak. 
They  were  rough,  hardy  men,  yet  not  without  a  look  of  keenness 
and  intelligence,  and  were  known  to  be  the  most  desperate  as  well 
as  the  most  successful  moonshiners  in  that  part  of  the  state. 

In  the  midst  of  the  group  stood  one  differing  much  in  appearance 
from  the  rest.  He  was  a  handsome,  stalwart  man,  apparently 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Although  his  hat  was  off*,  his 
neck  bared,  and  a  moonshiner  stood  by  with  a  rope  in  hand,  he 
showed  not  the  slightest  indication  of  fear.     His  eyes,  however, 
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had  a  dreamy,  far-away  look,  as  if  he  were  diinking  of  friends 
whom  he  never  expected  to  see  again.  This  man  was  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  the  — th  Judicial  Circuit  of  Kentucky.  He  had 
come  to  the  mountains,  at  a  great  risk  to  himself,  to  obtain  evidence 
in  some  important  illicit  distilling  cases.  The  moonshiners  had 
captured  him  that  afternoon,  and  in  attempting  to  escape  he 
had  been  shot  in  the  right  arm,  which  now  hung  bleeding  by 
his  side.  The  enraged  outlaws,  having  discovered  his  identity, 
had  determined  to  hang  him,  and  were  now  assembled  for  that 
purpose. 

While  they  were  making  the  few  preparations  needed,  one  ap- 
peared in  the  group  who  seemed  to  be  their  leader.  He  had  just 
returned  from  a  visit  to  some  of  their  confederates,  and  had  not 
yet  seen  the  attorney.  At  the  first  glimpse  of  him,  he  stopped  sud- 
denly, with  a  strangely  puzzled  look  on  his  face,  and  withdrew  a 
little,  standing  for  a  few  minutes  absorbed  in  thought.  Then  com- 
ing quickly  forward  he  told  some  one  to  tie  the  prisoner, — for  such 
he  really  was, — to  the  tree,  and  asked  the  men  to  come  with  him. 
Greatly  astonished,  they  followed  him  a  little  distance,  where  he 
began  to  speak  to  them.  Whatever  his  words  were,  they  had  the 
effect  of  starting  an  angry  discussion ;  but  finally  the  men  went 
away  in  a  different  direction,  while  the  leader  alone  came  back 
to  the  prisoner.  Untying  him,  he  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 
The  attorney  returned  the  gaze,  and  suddenly  started.  Could  it 
be  !  Yes,  the  moonshine  leader  was  Rogers,  the  attorney,  Arthur 
Hamilton.  Rogers  was  an  outlaw  when  he  was  in  Memphis,  hav- 
ing gone  there  on  business  in  connection  with  the  distillery,  as  the 
moonshiners  had  many  confederates  in  the  city.  Hamilton,  since 
that  time,  had  come  to  Kentucky  to  practise  law,  and  had  risen  to 
the  position  of  prosecuting  attorney. 

Rogers  was  the  first  to  speak.  "  Hamilton,  you  saved  my  life 
at  Memphis.  After  you  left,  I  swore  that  if  I  ever  had  the  chance 
to  make  any  return  for  your  kindness,  I  would  do  it.  My  men 
were  going  to  hang  you,  but  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  them  now. 
I  shall  take  you  to  a  man  who  will  keep  you  over  night,  and  then 
carry  you  to  W .     Within  twenty-four  hours  the  distillery  will 
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be  moved  to  a  place  where  you  are  welcome  to  find  both  it  and  us, 
if  you  can." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  the  next  afternoon   Hamilton 

found    himself  in  W .     A  docter  dressed   his  wound,  which, 

although  not  dangerous,  was  very  painful.  He  knew  that  it  w^ould 
be  useless  to  attempt  to  capture  the  moonshiners  until  they  were 
settled  again,  even  if  he  had  the  heart  to  give  the  information 
w^hich  would  lead  to  Rogers's  capture.  A  few  days  later  he  started 
for  his  New  York  home  in  quest  of  needed  rest.  While  speeding 
along  in  the  cars,  his  mind  reverted  to  the  scenes  of  the  epidemic, 
and  he  murmured,  as  he  thought  of  the  former  comments  of  his 
friends,  "  I  'm  not  sorry  that  I  did  it." 

W.   V.  McDiiffee. 
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Although  Italy  has  no  leading  place  in  modern  literature,  yet  a 
nation  of  such  historic  fame  can  never  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  the 
student ;  and  surely  no  phase  of  her  literature  is  of  more  interest 
than  that  of  poetry.  The  political  aspirations  of  Italy,  its  struggle 
for  freedom,  its  plagues  and  pests  of  the  last  century,  have  given 
rise  to  its  best  verse.  The  themes  have  been  political ;  the  spirit  of 
the  writers,  enefgetic  and  impassioned.  They  had  known  tyrants, 
both  foreign  and  domestic.  Spies  and  informers  had  rendered 
their  lives  insecure.  Priests  and  the  church  had  become  a  source 
of  oppression.  Hence  it  is  that  the  literature  of  this  period  is  filled 
with  the  patriotic  passion  and  restless  complaining  of  their  lives, 
and  the  query  may  be  raised  whether  literature  is  not  as  wisely 
employed  in  inciting  a  people  to  heroic  deeds,  as  in  the  expression 
of  beautiful  fancies?  Guerrazzi  said  to  a  Swiss  critic,  who  had 
written  extensively  about  modern  Italian  literature,  "  In  free  and 
tranquil  countries  men  have  the  happiness  and  the  right  to  be 
artists  for  art's  sake  :  with  us  this  would  be  weakness  and  apathy. 
When  I  write,  it  is  because  I  have  something  to  do  ;  my  books  are 
not  products,  but  deeds.     When  we  have  not  the  sword,  we  must 
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take  the  pen."  Authors  felt  impelled  to  write  for  some  definite 
purpose,  and  through  that  impetus  a  literature  of  considerable 
merit  was  produced. 

Vittorio  Alfieri,  one  of  the  first  of  the  period  which  we  may 
designate  as  modern,  is  the  poet  whom  all  Italians  consider, 
because  of  his  dramatic  power,  second  only  to  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Ariosto,  and  Tasso.  He  was  born  at  Asti,  a  city  of  Piedmont,  in 
the  year  1749,  belonged  to  a  nobihty  still  the  proudest  in  Europe, 
and  was  educated  at  the  academy  of  Turin,  where,  as  he  said,  he 
spent  several  years  in  acquiring  a  profound  ignorance  of  whatever 
he  was  supposed  to  have  known.  After  leaving  school  he  trav- 
elled for  three  years,  spending  much  time  in  France,  where  he  came 
into  contact  with  the  French  writers  of  that  period.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  his  literary  ambition  was  greatly  stimulated  by 
his  association  with  this  foreign,  literary  people,  although  he  was 
always  careful  to  disclaim  any  merit  for  the  French  language,  and 
afterward  came  to  hate  very  bitterly  everything  that  was  French. 
He  continued  his  reading  diligently,  although,  it  was  late  before  he 
felt  any  creative  impulse.  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  delighted  him, 
but  most  of  all  was  he  enraptured  by  Plutarch's  Lives  of  the  Great. 
''Some  of  these,"  he  said,  "  as  Timoleon,  Cassar,  Brutus,  Pelopi- 
das,  Cato,  and  others,  I  read  and  re-read  with  such  a  transport  of 
cries,  tears,  and  fury,  that  if  any  one  had  heard  me  in  the  next 
room  he  would  surely  have  thought  me  mad."  'These  characters 
thus  appear  to  have  had  a  deep  hold  upon  Alfieri's  mind,  and 
doubtless  greatly  influenced  the  character  of  his  tragedies.  His 
own  criticisms  and  comments  upon  his  works  may  be  as  reliable  as 
any.  He  admits  that  "  Maria  Stuarda  "  was  the  worst  tragedy  he 
ever  wrote.  Of  his  "  Agamennone,"  he  says  that  all  the  good  in 
it  came  from  the  author,  and  all  the  bad  from  the  subject ;  of  his 
"  Fillippo  II,"  that  it  may  make  a  terrible  impression  of  mingled 
pity  and  horror.  Alfieri  wrote,  besides  his  tragedies,  several  come- 
dies, satires,  odes,  and  other  poems  in  his  last  years.  Most  were 
of  a  political  or  historical  nature,  while  some  were  imaginative, 
weird,  and  passionate.  He  imagines  the  death  of  his  lady  and 
writes  : 
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"  The  sad  bell  that  within  my  bosom  aye 

Clamors  and  bids  me  still  renew  my  tears, 
Doth  stem  my  senses  and  my  soul  bewray 

With  wandering  fantasies  and  cheating  fears ; 
The  gentle  form  of  her  that  is  but  ta  "en 

A  little  from  my  sight,  I  seem  to  see 
At  life's  bourne,  lying  faint  and  pale  witn  pain, — 

My  love  that  to  these  tears  abandons  me." 

A  brilliant  character  of  the  same  school  was  Vincenzo  Monti. 
His  style  is  much  like  that  of  Dante  ;  in  fact,  Dante's  phraseology 
in  some  instances  is  exactly  copied.  That  which  is  lasting  to  any 
degree  in  his  works  rests  on  the  "  Bassvilliana."  This  poem  was 
written  upon  the  death  of  Ugo  Bassville,  the  secretary  of  the 
French  Legation  at  Naples,  who,  appearing  in  Rome  with  the  tri- 
color of  the  Republic,  was  attacked  and  killed  by  the  senseless 
mob.  The  French  revolutionists  he  makes  act  the  bad,  those 
who  hate  them  the  good.  He  pictures  Louis  XVI's  ascent  into 
heaven  from  the  scaffold  with  a  peculiar  beauty  of  phrase  and 
boldness  of  expression.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  these  lines 
are  those  which  present  him  before  the  presence  of  God. 

"  He  among  all,  with  longing  and  with  love 
Beaming,  ascended  until  he  was  come 
Before  the  triune  uncreated  life  ; 

There  his  flight  ceases ;  there  the  heart,  become 
Aim  of  the  threefold  gaze  divine,  is  stilled. 


The  theories  and  ideas  of  romance  appear  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Italy  by  Alessandro  Manzoni.  The  political  turmoil 
was  ceasing.  A  change  for  peace  was  taking  place.  Literature 
became  retrospective,  and  the  muse  was  now  to  celebrate  its  past 
glory.  Goethe  could  not  praise  Manzoni's  tragedies  enough.  He 
could  see  no  fault,  no  omission  or  redundance.  He  even  raises 
them  to  the  dignity  of  comparison  with  Shakespeare.  His  plays, 
however,  had  no  success  upon  the  stage,  although  they  contain 
many  affecting  scenes  and  the  highest  types  of  conception.    "  Car- 
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magnola,"  the  most  memorable  of  his  tragedies,  refers  to  historical 
events  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  celebrated  chorus  of  this 
tragedy  one  can  but  feel  the  heart-throb  of  a  noble  soul,  a  master- 
Hfe,  as  he  laments  the  slaughter  of  Itahans  by  Italians  at  the  battle 
of  Macladio. 

"  Ah,  which  drew  the  first  sword  among  them 
To  strike  at  the  heart  of  his  brother? 
What  wrong,  or  what  insult  hath  stung  them 
To  wipe  out  that  stain,  or  to  die  ? 
They  know  not ;  to  slay  one  another. 
They  came  in  a  cause  none  hath  told  them ; 
A  chief  that  was  purchased  hath  sold  them ; 
They  combat  for  him,  nor  ask  why." 

''The  Fifth  of  May,"  an  ode  on  the  death  of  Napoleon,  is 
claimed  by  the  Italians  to  be  the  most  perfect  lyric  of  modern  times, 
and  but  a  few  lines  will  suffice  to  show  its  grandeur. 

*'  He  passed ;  and  as  immovable 
As,  with  the  last  sigh  given, 
Lay  his  own  clay,  oblivious. 
From  that  great  spirit  riven. 
So  the  world,  stricken  and  wondering, 
Stands  at  the  tidings  dread  : 
Mutely  pondering  the  ultimate 
Hour  of  that  fateful  being, 
And  in  the  vast  futurity, 
No  peer  of  his  foreseeing 
Among  the  countless  myriads 
Her  blood-stained  dust  that  tread." 

Of  the  modern  Italian  poets,  the  one  who  has  written  the  most, 
if  not  the  best,  as  some  claim,  is  Giovanni  Prati.  Up  to  his  fortieth 
year  he  is  said  to  have  written  a  million  lines.  His  verse  has  an 
easy  jingle  which  always  skips  along  the  surface  of  things  with  a 
wonderful  variety  of  metres.  You  seem  rather  to  hear  it  than  feel 
it.  Carducei  said  of  him,  "He  was  the  only  real  and  gifted  poet 
in  the  second  generation  of  the  romantic  school  in  Italy."  Every- 
thing was  verse  to    him.     He  thought  in    verse,   read   in  verse, 
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wrote  in  verse.  He  was  scarcely  able  to  write  in  prose  at  all. 
In  theme  and  treatment  he  resembles  the  German  romanticists, — 
sometimes  grave  and  impassioned  ;  again,  bantering  and  satirical. 
When  composing  at  length  he  loved  privacy,  and  would  sometimes 
remain  so  long  secluded  some  would  believe  him  dead.  But  soon 
he  would  reappear,  genial  as  ever,  having  made,  perchance,  a 
thousand  verses.  A  stanza  of  a  ballad,  "  The  Midnight  Ride," 
will  suffice  to  show  the  ready,  easy,  running  style  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  his  poetry. 

"Thou  falfrest,  Ruello?  Oh,  courage,  my  steed! 
Wilt  fail  me,  O  traitor,  I  trusted  so  well  ? 
The  tempest  roars  over  us, — halt  not,  nor  heed  ! — 
Gallop,  gallop,  gallop,  Ruel !  " 

"The  Spy"  presents  another  characteristic  of  the  remarkable 
poet.  It  is  a  patriotic  poem,  vivid  and  real.  The  first  stanza  runs 
as  follows  : 

"With  ears  intent,  with  eyes  abased, 
Like  a  shadow  still  my  steps  thou  hast  chased ; 
If  I  whisper  aught  to  my  friend,  I  feel 
Thee  follow  quickly  upon  my  heel. 
Poor  wretch,  thou  filPst  me  with  loathing ;   fly ! 
Thou  art  a  spy !  " 

The  general  drift  of  literature  in  the  last  twenty  years  in  Italy 
has  been  toward  history,  criticism,  and  education.  The  poetic 
spirit  is  in  an  unreal  and  torpid  condition.  The  public  are  dis- 
gusted with  the  recent  rhyme,  characterized  as  it  is  by  sensuality 
axid  skepticism.  Of  this  new  school  of  poets,  Carducci  is  the 
ablest  writer.  He  and  his  followers  differ  from  the  Manzomian 
school  in  that  they  hate  Christianity  and  everything  that  pertains 
to  it,  and  in  despairing  utterly  of  the  future  of  Italy.  Whether 
the  present  state  of  sensuality  and  decay  is  preparing  the  way  for 
a  more  vigorous  literature  resting  on  a  scientific  basis,  the  future 
only  can  reveal.  Nevertheless  it  is  interesting  and  important  to 
watch  the  literary  changes  and  tendencies  of  this  celebrated  people. 

J.  H.  Bartlett, 
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Mirrored  in  gold  the  panting  sun 
Hath  hid  its  face,  like  holy  nun, 

Behind  yon  fleecy  cloud  ; 
Lingering,  loitering  as  in  play. 
It  lengthens  out  the  fleeting  day. 

Wrapt  in  its  silken  shroud. 

Through  its  thin  veil,  with  lessening  light. 
It  gleams  askance  the  wavelets  bright. 

And  golden  pathway  builds  ; 
Down  which  new  sights,  new  beauties  flow, 
In  one  entrancing,  melting  glow. 

Which  all  the  soul  instils. 

Slow  dropping  down  through  seas  of  mist. 
The  burning  orb  the  tree-tops  kissed ; 

Anon,  a  moss-grown  trunk 
Lifts  up  its  gray  and  shattered  head. 
Into  the  sun's  bright,  golden  red, 

Like  sacred,  shrouded  monk. 

Deeper  and  deeper  into  the  glow 
The  dark  and  jagged  tree-tops  grow, 

Through  which  the  captive  gleams 
Of  faded  light  their  fingers  pres't ; 
Out  to  the  cloud's  gray,  sullen  crest 

A  sea  of  glory  streams. 

The  swiftly  lengthening  shadows  run 
Like  fleeting  phantoms  from  the  sun, 

And  climb  yon  eastern  hill ; 
While  night  and  day  their  glories  blend 
In  Iris  hues,  which  rich  descend 

Upon  the  waters  still. 

As  deepening  depths  of  glory  shed 
A  halo  round  its  sinking  head. 

The  sun  slow  ebbs  away ; 
Yet  linger  long,  in  ebb  and  flow, 
Its  azure  shroud,  its  after-glow. 

To  deck  the  tomb  of  Day. 

E.   O.   Grover. 
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Gentlemen,  Scholar,  Christian  ! — These  words  so  often  used,  so 
often  misapplied,  rang  in  the  hearts  of  every  one  of  us  in  all  their 
truth  and  strength,  as  the  man  known  and  reverenced  by  all  stood 
in  the  old  chapel  some  few  days  ago  and  said  good-bye.  And  the 
standing  forms,  the  silence  broken  only  by  the  simple  words  of 
farewell,  and  the  eager  faces  fixed  in  grave  attention  showed  that 
truth  and  gentleness  and  bravery  were  receiving  their  homage  due. 

One  of  the  senior  speakers  had  quoted  that  afternoon  many  a 
line  from  the  English  Laureate,  but  one  verse,  often  quoted,  he 
had  not  used  ;  but  it  seemed  when  Professor  Parker  stood  before 
us  as  though  its  meaning  was  clearer  than  ever  before  : 

' '  'T  is  only  noble  to  be  good  ; 

Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets,    • 
And  simple  faith,  than  Norman  blood." 

Over  half  a  century  ago  he  entered  Dartmouth,  which  had  been 
the  college  of  his  father  before  him,  and  throughout  his  course 
was  known  as  a  strong  man,  the  leader  of  his  class,  and  as  one  in 
whom  absolute  confidence  could  be  placed.  Many  a  story  has 
been  told  of  his  utter  indifference  to  fear  of  any  kind.  It  was  con- 
sidered in  those  days  quite  a  feat  for  the  more  daring  among  the 
students  to  run  and  jump  from  the  top  of  a  high  bank,  that  over- 
hung the  Connecticut,  into  the  water.  Many  took  the  leap,  but 
"  Parker,"  said  the  gentleman  who  told  me  the  incident,  "  was  the 
only  one  who  would  jump  with  his  eyes  open,  the  others  shutting 
them  tight  when  they  reached  the  edge." 

From  1843  to  1844  he  was  tutor  in  the  college,  after  which  he 
went  to  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1847.  Men  who  were  in  the  seminary  at  the  time, 
even  those  knowing  him  but  slightly,  speak  of  him  as  a  man  whose 
acquaintance  was  a  benefit.  "A  good  man,"  "a  true-hearted 
gentleman,"  are  phrases  frequently  used  by  them. 

He  was  ordained  as  evangelist  at  Eastport,  Maine,  March  13, 
1849,  was  acting  pastor  of  the  South  Congregational  church  at 
Concord  for  one  or  two  years,   and  installed  there  May  4,  1851. 
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Here  he  spent  ten  years  of  earnest,  hard  work,  and  here  again  his 
simple,  true-hearted  honesty  and  singleness  of  purpose  raised  up 
friends  on  every  side. 

Then  came  the  war.  Mr.  Parker  went  to  the  front  as  chaplain  of 
the  Second  Regiment  New  Hampshire  Volunteers,  Colonel  Mars- 
ton  commanding,  and  was  as  much  at  home  in  the  camp  as  in  the 
pulpit.  Every  man  in  the  regiment,  from  colonel  to  the  humblest 
private,  respected  and  loved  him.  The  chaplain's  duty  in  our  army 
is  an  anomalous  one ;  he  has,  by  the  regulations,  the  rank  and  the 
pay  of  a  captain,  but  has  really  nothing  to  do,  and  is  usually  re- 
garded by  the  soldiers  as  more  or  less  an  incumbrance.  But  Chap- 
lain Parker  was  an  exception ;  he  endured  every  hardship,  he 
was  a  comforter  in  trouble,  while  among  the  wounded  and  the 
dying  no  presence  was  so  welcome  as  his.  When  the  regiment 
went  into  battle  he  would  lead  his  horse  with  splendid  courage 
where  the  bullets  fell  thickest,  and  loading  the  animal  with  the 
wounded  would  carry  them  away  to  a  place  of  safety  only  to  return 
again  and  again  on  the  same  errand. 

Until  the  battle  of  Antietam,  Mr.  Parker  had  been  in  every 
battle  in  which  the  almost  always  beaten,  and  always  just  as  pluck- 
ily  fighting.  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  taken  part.  These  included 
among  others  the  seven  days  fight  before  Richmond,  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill.  After  the  army  went  into  camp 
at  Harrison's  Landing,  the  malaria,  which  had  painted  nearly 
every  man  in  the  army  with  its  yellow  pigment,  forced  Chaplain 
Parker,  though  much  against  his  will,  to  go  back  to  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  was  almost  a  year  before  he  was  himself  again,  but 
finally  the'  Northern  air  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy,  bred  in  the 
Virginia  swamps,  from  his  system. 

After  a  visit  to  Europe  he  became,  in  1866,  Professor  of  Latin 
here  in  Dartmouth,  a  position  which  he  has  held  ever  since.  The 
previous  incumbent  had  been  Professor  Noyes,  whom  Professor 
Parker  had  succeeded  once  before  when  he  became  pastor  of  his 
Concord  church. 

For  twenty-eight  years  has  Professor  Parker  been  instructor  in 
Latin  in  this  college,  and  in  all  that  while  not  a  word  has  been 
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heard  concerning  him  that  was  not  of  honor  and  affection.  Some- 
thing better  than  the  meaning  of  Latin  nouns  and  verbs  has  come 
to  every  man  who  has  been  under  his  instruction,  for  a  spirit  of 
rare  courtesy,  a  gentleness  and  yet  strength  of  manner,  an  atmos- 
phere of  courtHhess  and  high  breeding,  have  shown  to  class 
after  class  the  true  meaning  of  the  grand  old  word,  gentle- 
man. Known  and  honored  outside  the  college  walls  as  well  as  in, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  a  man  walks  the  streets  of  Hanover  so 
well  beloved  as  Professor  Parker.  In  him  the  poor  and  the  friend- 
less have  found  a  warm  heart  and  a  helping  hand,  while  his  broad 
sympathies  have  identified  him  w^ith  every  good  work. 

Some  years  ago,  while,  courageous  as  ever,  he  was  rendering 
assistance  at  a  fire,  a  chimney  fell  upon  him  injuring  his  head  and 
back  severely.  He  was  carried  home,  and  it  was  not  expected 
that  he  would  live.  But  he  rallied,  grew  strong,  and  once  more 
took  up  his  duties  in  the  college.  He  has,  however,  never  fully 
recovered,  and  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  advised  again  and 
again  by  his  physicians  to  lay  aside  the  harness,  and,  finally  unable 
longer  to  bear  the  burden,  he  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands 
of  the  trustees.    . 

No  one  of  the  present  Senior  class  will  ever  forget  the  hours 
spent  in  the  North  Latin  room  :  the  dignified,  wrinkled  face,  look- 
ing at  us  over  the  text-book  ;  the  gentle,  kindly  voice,  the  cour- 
teous manner,  the  honest  true  spirit  of  the  man  who  seemed  more 
like  some  intimate  friend  than  an  instructor :  old  Dartmouth  hall 
will  not  seem  the  same  when  his  form  shall  no  longer  go  in  and 
out  of  its  door-ways;  the  college  yard  will  seem  different  when  he 
shall  pass  no  longer  beneath  the  elms.  And  when  one  thinks 
again  of  the  courtly  gentleman,  polished  scholar,  true  Christian, 
Henr}^  Elijah  Parker,  those  other  words  of  Tennyson,  once  used  in 
describing  Arnold  of  Rugby,  spring  naturally  to  the  lips  : 

"  Strange  friend,  past,  present  and  to  be, 
Loved  deeplier,  darklier  understood  ; 
Behold,  I  dream  a  dream  of  good, 
And  mingle  all  the  world  with  thee/' 

M.  P.  T. 


The  Chair. 


Dartmouth  has  now  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  built  at  the  cost  of 
much  trouble  and  considerable  money,  and  in  which  both  students 
and  alumni  have  a  commendable  pride.  What  does  this  edifice  sig- 
nify? A  greater  religious  interest  than  heretofore,  or  a  higher 
standard  of  Christian  living?  By  no  means.  Christian  sentiment 
and  moral  standards  are  not  gauged  by  bricks  and  paint.  The 
incentives  to  better  living  are  deeper  rooted.  Material  beauty  and 
convenience  may  by  right  management  be  made  the  means  to  an 
end,  but,  if  any  one  supposes  that  easy  chairs  arid  gilded  wall  will 
of  themselves  permanently  increase  the  attendance  at  the  prayer- 
meeting  or  the  Sabbath  service,  he  is  sadly  mistaken.  It  is  man's 
need  of  social  and  spiritual  fellowship  that  draws  him  toward  such 
an  organization  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  :  commodious  quarters  and  a 
laudable  object  are  not  enough ;  the  organization  itself  must  be 
both  agreeable  and  helpful.  But,  as  the  whole  is  composed  of 
parts,  this  responsibility  rests  upon  each  individual  member  of  the 
association.  In  other  words,  continued  exertion  is  the  price  oi 
favor  and  success,  whatever  the  environment.  We  congratulate 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  its  hopeful  outlook,  and  trust  that  a  wise  and 
charitable  policy  will  dictate  its  management. 

These  thoughts  suggest  the  query.  What  is  the  real  status  of  re- 
ligious interest  at  Dartmouth?  That  some  good  people  who  intend 
well,  persist  in  affirming  that  college  students  in  general  and  Dart- 
mouth students  in  particular  are  indiscriminately  "tough"  cannot 
be  denied.  They  are  sure  that  a  college  training  tends  to  scepticism, 
and  a  consequent  deviation  from  the  straight  paths  of  othodoxy. 
They  forget  that  a  four  years  sojourn  in  any  institution  of  higher 
learning  must  change  a  young  man's  conceptions  wonderfully  ; 
and  that  the  change  is  so  great  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  even  his 
individuality.  It  ought  not  to  be  expected,  save  by  the  most  unin- 
formed, that  amid  the  general  development  religious  convictions 
should  remain  unchanged,  especially  when  it  is  considered  what 
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the  convictions  of  the  average  freshman  are.  He  enters  college 
with  certain  prejudices  ;  he  is  not  well  enough  informed  to  have  an 
opinion  concerning  the  Scriptures.  These  prejudices  are  the  result 
of  home  and  church  teaching,  which  are  largely  the  teachings  of 
sentiment  and  emotion,  rather  than  of  reason  and  research.  He 
has  been  taught,  for  example,  that  the  Bible  must  be  handled  very 
reverently,  and  admired  for  its  infallibility.  He  knows  nothing  of 
the  methods  of  critical  study.  For  him  the  Bible  has  one  author, 
the  Almighty,  and  every  statement  within  its  two  lids  is  enforced 
by  a  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  expressed  or  implied.  Of  history  he 
is  ignorant,  and  inspiration  is  an  empty  sound.  The  criticism  of 
the  Scriptures  as  mere  history  or  literature  seems  strange  enough 
at  first,  and  ere  he  has  been  in  college  many  months  he  is  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  men  w4th  real  flesh  and  bones  have  had  much  to 
do  with  giving  the  Bible  its  present  form.  For  the  first  time  he 
reads  of  the  disputes  and  ecclesiastical  wranglings  of  the  fathers, 
and  must  conclude  that  there  is  a  possibility,  yea,  a  probability,  of 
error  in  even  the  Bible.  All  this,  we  say,  is  the  result  of  widening 
the  intellectual  horizon.  Naturally,  there  is  temporary  confusion  ; 
but  no  young  man  of  common  sense  will  strand  on  the  shoals  of 
either  agnosticism  or  indifference.  His  prepossessions,  and  pos- 
sibly his  belief,  undergo  a  revolution  ;  but  it  is  the  change  from  a 
chrysalis  to  maturity.  His  moral  and  spiritual  conceptions  become 
grander  in  proportion  as  his  intellectual  view  broadens. 

Dartmouth  numbers  among  her  graduates  a  long  list  of  promi- 
nent clergymen,  missionaries,  church  workers,  and,  above  all, 
many  eminently  useful  citizens.  This  list  is  increasing  year  by 
year,  and  the  moral  tone  of  the  college  keeps  pace  with  its  devel- 
opment in  other  respects.  We  think  that  the  above  charge,  though 
often  met,  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  either  in  general  or  in  par- 
ticular. 

The  number  and  quality  of  contributions  submitted  to  the  board 
thus  far,  speak  well  for  the  literary  spirit  of  the  college  and  the 
interest  in  the  Lit.  The  amount  of  manuscript  it  has  been  their 
duty  to  examine  has  proved  a  continual  delight  to  the  editors.      Of 
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the  quantity  and  quality  we  have  no  fault  to  find,  but  a  suggestion 
or  two  as  to  the  kind  may  not  be  amiss.  It  seems  a  misnomer  to 
call  a  monthly  literary,  unless  distinctively  literary  articles  grace 
its  pages  from  time  to  time.  It  may  be  urged  that  such  articles 
written  by  students  are  superficial,  uninteresting,  and  little  read ; 
yet  the  object  of  the  Lit  is  to  stimulate  to  literary  research,  as  well 
as  to  afTord  a  medium  for  publication.  The  review  of  some  classic 
author,  a  criticism  of  some  phase  of  literature,  or  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  some  transitional  period  in  literary  history,  is  most  beneficial  to 
the  writer,  and  ought  not  to  be  void  of  interest  to  the  reader. 
Light  sketches  and  animated  descriptions  have  their  use,  but  should 
not  be  given  a  disproportionate  share  of  space  in  a  literary  maga- 
zine. We  offer  these  thoughts  not  to  discourage  the  writing  of 
sketches — and  here  we  mean  sketches  of  sufficient  length  for  the 
body — but  to  encourage  the  writing  of  more  literary  articles.  We 
maintain,  and  consistently,  that  in  college  journalism  this  is  pre- 
eminently the  era  of  the  short  story  and  the  fanciful  sketch, 
whether  in  verse  or  prose  ;  and  that  there  is  no  longer  a  call  for 
the  learned  thesis  or  the  prosy  oration  so  characteristic  of  college 
papers  twenty-five,  or  even  ten,  years  ago.  But  there  is  a  mean 
to  every  tendency.  The  advocates  of  reform,  if  wise,  will  not 
carry  their  hobby  too  far.  The  Lit.  is  not  presumptuous  enough 
to  affirm  that  nothing  can  be  learned  from  the  experience  of  others, 
or  that  the  new  standard  is  in  every  way  better  than  the  old.  The 
management  in  its  selection  of  articles  for  publication  aims  to  pro- 
vide what  will  please  and  entertain,  and  what  will,  most  of  all, 
give  Dartmouth  a  literary  reputation  among  her  contemporaries 
commensurate  with  her  good  name  in  other  respects. 


Is  the  college  paper  a  safe  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
character  and  standing  of  the  college  supporting  it?  Were  this 
question  submitted  for  discussion,  there  would  no  doubt  be  a  wide 
range  of  answers.  It  is,  however,  admitted  by  all  that  a  paper  of 
high  merit,  successfully  conducted,  is  an  honor  to  the  student  body, 
and  to  the  institution  from  which  it  issues. 
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Even  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  history  of  college  journal- 
ism for  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  reveals  a  wonderful  ad- 
vancement. The  deterioration  resulting  from  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  publications  has  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  higher  standard  maintained  by  a  few.  College  life,  all  the 
balderdash  about  its  being  isolated  to  the  contrary,  is  on  general 
principles  much  like  any  other  phase  of  life.  Every  wave  of  rev- 
olution effecting  radically  is  common  to  all.  The  tendency  in  the 
literary  world  toward  the  short  story  with  a  w^ell  defined  plot 
graphically  developed,  has  its  counterpart  in  the  college  world. 
Perhaps  the  growth  of  this  tendency  is  nowhere  better  illustrated 
than  in  the  development  of  the  modern  product, — the  college 
monthly.  Not  very  many  years  ago  one  paper  was  all  that  even 
the  largest  colleges  published.  At  least  two,  one  a  new^spaper  and 
the  other  a  literary  magazine,  are  now  supported  by  nearly  all 
the  larger  colleges  of  the  East. 

But  how  about  the  South  and  the  West,  where  colleges  and  uni- 
versities spring  up  as  if  by  magic?  Do  we  find  the  same  ad- 
vancement as  characterizes  the  East !  We  fear  not.  Beginnings 
in  any  venture  are  generally  humble,  but  with  the  college  press  of 
the  West  humbleness  seems  to  have  become  chronic.  Students  in 
those  universities  have  not  the  environment  conducive  to  literary 
endeavor.  They  breathe  tainted  air  ;  the  spirit  of  bustle  and  haste 
cannot  be  excluded.  Immature  pupils  seek  college  halls,  and  too 
often  are  taught  by  poorly  equipped  instructors.  Moreover,  the 
evils  of  coeducation  are  more  marked  than  in  the  East.  The  time 
not  needed  in  preparing  for  the  routine  of  the  class-room  is  frittered 
away  in  trivial  social  pleasures.  Many  of  the  publications  of 
these  institutions  find  their  way  to  our  exchange  table.  The  editors 
on  many  of  these  papers  are  chosen  not  by  competition  but  by 
election  from  rival  societies. 

This  may  in  part  account  for  the  inferiority,  for  favor  and 
society  affiliation,  and  not  abiHty,  carry  the  day.  The  papers 
that  many  of  these  boards  let  loose  through  the  mails  are,  as 
products  of  drivelling  puerility,  a  huge  success,  and  are  perused 
merely  for  the   amusement  afforded.     Here  is  a  specimen  joke  : 
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'*  'Dutchy'  Halman  sprouts  a  new  moustache  every  new  moon." 
No  doubt  *'  Dutchy"  has  a  '*  girl"  in  college,  and  to  her  this  is 
perfectly  convulsing. 

Another  embryonic  Horace  Greeley,  with  the  bump  of  amative- 
ness  well  developed,  offers  this  exhortation  :   "  Get  married — it  is 

all  the  style  at now."     Another  editor  dips  his  pen  in  gall 

to  uphold  the  hands  of  the  faculty,  and  writes  of  "  the  unprincipled 
scoundrel  whose  lazaronic  condition  corrupts  every  one  he  touches." 
Innuendoes  are  piled  up,  and  this  villain  on  paper  is  shown  no 
quarter. 

These  specimen  sentences,  while  not  fairly  representative,  show 
what  trash  is  printed,  and  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  wide  gulf 
between  the  college  journalism  of  the  East  and  of  the  West. 
Whether  this  gulf  is  ever  to  be  spanned  depends  on  what  changes 
in  character  and  environment  the  future  is  to  evolve.  Empire  may 
westward  take  its  way,  but  literary  supremacy  and  the  incentive 
to  the  highest  education  are  the  heritage  of  the  East. 

To  what  extent  this  fact  is  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  college,  we 
leave  an  open  question. 


The  Mail-Bag. 


Shidents  and  Alumni  are  earnestly  requested  to  contribute  to  this  department  letters  bearing  upon 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  college.  The  usual  restriction  holds  good,  however,  that  the  editors 
do  not  necessarily  eitdorse  all  views  herein  expressed. 

Editor  of  the  Lit, : 

In  the  issue  of  the  Dartmouth  for  October  23,  there  appeared 
an  editorial  which  seems  in  its  general  tone  rather  unfair  to 
the  present  Sophomore  class.  We  refer  to  the  remarks  made  on 
the  recent  athletic  meet.  It  was  stated  that  the  handicaps  gave 
Ninety-four  an  advantage  which  won  the  pennant  for  them. 
"The  handicapping  makes  the  prizes  somewhat  of  a  farce." 
Now  while  we  admit  that  "handicapping  at  best  is  somewhat 
unsatisfactory,"  we  claim  that  Ninety-four  deserves  all  the  credit 
she  has  honestly  earned  for  a  glorious  victory.  She  entered  all 
the  men  she  could ;  they  worked  hard ;  and  the  result  is  that  they 
won  the  pennant  for  their  class.  The  statement  that  an  exam- 
ination of  the  records  will  show  that  had  all  been  scratch  men 
Ninety-two  would  have  won,  is  a  little  doubtful.  It  has  been  heard 
from  several  authorities  prominent  in  athletic  management,  that,  in 
case  no  handicap  had  been  given,  the  sophomores  would  have 
won  by  one  point.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  would  seem  that  the 
statement  is  an  unnecessary  fling  at  the  winners  by  a  temporarily 
sore  editor ;  and  the  effect  of  it  might  easily  be  to  head  off*  the 
growing  tendency  for  men  to  enter  who  hope  to  achieve  in  time 
some  proficiency.  The  edge  is  partly  taken  off'  by  what  follows, 
but  it  makes  a  man  feel  that  he  has  been  grudgingly  given  some- 
thing which  he  should  not  have  had. 

With  regard  to  the  "  muckerism  "  in  celebrating  the  event,  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  should  be  condemned.  But  there  is  no  need 
of  making  another  covert  thrust  at  the  entire  Sophomore  class  by 
saying  that  the  class  deserves  general  condemnation  "in  so  far  as 
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it  participated  or  approved  of  these  proceedings,"  as  the  editorial 
says  with  no  particularly  good  grammar,  thus  putting  the  subject 
in  such  a  light  as  to  make  it  seem  a  part  of  the  regular  celebration. 
The  class,  as  such,  disclaims  any  knowledge  of  the  business  what- 
ever. It  was  the  deed  of  less  than  half  a  dozen,  and  while  we 
uphold  the  sentiment  against  "  muckerism,"  we  protest  against 
such  a  manner  of  expressing  that  sentiment  as  the  Dartmouth 
adopted. 

Ninety-Four. 


Mr.  Editor: 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  department  designated  as  "The  Chair" 
in  the  October  number  of  this  magazine,  I  notice  an  article  treating 
of  the  management  of  athletic  sports  in  Dartmouth.  If  all  there 
delineated  and  hinted  at  be  true,  it  is  indeed  a  dark  picture,  and  I 
fear  there  is  too  much  truth  in  the  statements  made.  The  highly 
creditable  position  held  by  Dartmouth  in  athletic  sports  for  the 
past  ten  years  seems  all  the  more  surprising,  when  such  dis- 
advantages are  considered  :  it  shows  conclusively  that  Dartmouth 
has  the  material  which,  if  properly  trained  and  developed  under 
modern  appliances  and  conveniences,  and  loyally  supported  by 
graduates  and  undergraduates  alike,  would  seldom,  if  ever,  fail  to 
win  the  coveted  prize  on  any  athletic  field.  It  is  true  that  the 
alumni  are  interested,  and  some  deeply  interested,  in  the  athletic 
sports  of  the  students,  but  before  they  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  assist  very  much  in  supporting  the  teams,  or  in  providing 
increased  facilities  for  training,  some  needed  reforms  must  be 
inaugurated  at  home.  One  of  the  first  things  to  be  examined 
by  the  practical  men  will  be  the  financial  management.  Expe- 
rience and  continuance  in  office  are  two  requisites  for  confidence 
in  entrusting  funds  to  be  expended  for  the  general  good.  The 
student-body  is  changing  each  year,  and  however  faithful  the 
treasurer  and  manager  may  be,  there  is  a  lack  of  permanence  and 
stability,  and  hence  of  confidence.  An  organization  of  the  kind 
indicated  in  the  article  already  referred  to,  fully  elaborated,  would 
do  much  to  interest  the   alumni,   and  make   it  possible   for  them 
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to  assist  in  various  ways.  Let  the  general  subject  of  all  athletic 
sports  in  college  be  under  the  control  of  one  board,  consisting 
of  seven  members,  one  from  each  of  the  classes  in  college  and 
three  from  among  the  alumni, — one  of  whom  shall  be  a  resident 
graduate  and  be  the  treasurer,  the  other  two  representing  the 
younger  alumni  in  places  not  too  remote  from  the  college.  I  would 
suggest,  Mr.  Editor,  that  this  general  subject  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  student-body  and  fully  discussed,  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  confer  with  alumni  interested  in  athletics, 
and  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  devise  some  plan  which  will  accom- 
plish the  desired  end,  and  remove  many  of  the  present  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  best  success  in  physical  training.  I  am  confident 
that  many  desirable  things, — such  as  an  athletic  field  with  inclosed 
grounds,  a  proper  and  complete  equipment  with  modern  conven- 
iences of  the  gymnasium,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature, — wall 
follow  a  rightly  directed  movement  in  this  line. 

An  Interested  Alumnus. 


By  THE  Way. 


The  Wednesday  afternoon  address  of  our  athletic  manager 
interested  By  The  Way  very  much.  Among  other  things,  it  advo- 
cated equal  taxation  as  a  measure  for  putting  athletics  at  Dart- 
mouth on  a  sounder  basis.  However,  we  think  the  scheme  imprac- 
ticable. There  are  some  men  in  college  who  cannot  afford  even  ten 
dollars  a  year,  and  many  who  now  pay  more  would  be  put  on  the 
same  basis  with  their  poorer  brethren.  It  seems  to  By  The  Way 
that  the  best  thing  to  adopt  is  the  Amherst  scheme,  with  perhaps 
a  preliminary  per  capita  tax  of  five  dollars.  The  Amherst  method, 
as  we  understand  it,  is  to  have  every  man  pay  cash,  or  give  within 
five  days  an  endorsed  note  for  thirty  days.  Now  if  we  levied  a 
tax  of  five  dollars  per  man, — and  certainly  every  one  could  afford 
that, — and  then  adopted  the  subscription  plan  with  notes  for  the 
balance,  we  would  have  more  satisfactory  results. 


I  trust  that  no  offence  will  be  given  if  By  The  Way  ventures  yet 
another  suggestion  in  athletics.  Let  us  form  an  inter-scholastic 
league  under  the  auspices  of  the  D.  A.  A.,  which  will  present  a 
banner,  and  perhaps  other  prizes,  to  the  winning  school.  It  would 
not  cost  much.  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  doubtless  other  colleges, 
have  formed  such  leagues.  Why  should  not  we?  There  are 
West  Randolph,  Claremont,  Concord,  and  Manchester  high 
schools;  Lyndonville,  St.  Johnsbury,  Montpelier,  Kimball  Union, 
and  Colby  academies,  and  others  within  easy  distance.  The  sports 
could  be  held  on  the  campus,  the  D.  A.  A.  providing  the  offi- 
cials. 

It  is  from  these  and  other  neighboring  schools  that  we  must 
draw  our  athletic  material  for  the  future.  This  league  would 
arouse  in  these  schools  a  hearty  interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for 
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Dartmouth,  and  would  increase  the  number  of  students  as  well  as 
improve  the  quality  of  our  athletics.  Unless  something  is  done 
we  shall  fall  behind  in  the  athletic  race.  Why  not  carry  out  this 
idea?     It  surely  can  do  no  harm. 


By  The  Way  hears  that  the  faculty  propose  to  require  three 
hours  a  day  during  next  term.  In  behalf  of  the  community  at 
large  he  protests.  The  step  seems  unwarrantable  and  ill  advised. 
There  are  men  in  the  Senior  class  endeavoring  to  learn  by  the 
only  true  way, — by  reading  something  of  English  literature — a 
thing  practically  forbidden  by  the  curriculum  of  the  first  three 
years.  Under  such  a  regime  work  will  be  conducted  with  new 
difficulties.  Gentlemen,  pray  give  us  a  chance  to  get  a  smatter- 
ing of  English  along  with  the  musty  old  Greek  and  Latin. 


It  is  the  usual  time  for  college  Lits.  to  receive  cargoes  of  poetry 
and  stories  turning  on  disappointed  love.  The  falling  of  the  leaves 
and  the  whistling  of  the  keen  autumn  winds  across  the  fields  seem 
to  fire  the  hearts  of  would-be  literati  with  a  sorrow  and  a  yearning 
that  cannot  be  appeased ;  while  in  the  winter,  after  we  have  be- 
come used  to  the  new  phenomena, — to  the  brightly  glowing  fire  and 
the  cheery  lamp,  to  the  flying  jest  and  merr}^  quip  that  seem  to  go 
with  them, — everything  is  hopeful  again,  and  the  married-and- 
lived-happy-ever-afterward  story  succeeds  the  melancholy  of  late 
fall. 


In  the  resignation  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Parker  of  the  chair  he  has 
filled  so  ably  and  so  acceptably  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  all 
feel  a  personal  loss.  However  far  we  may  journey  on  the  path- 
way of  life,  we  can  never  forget  the  kindly,  courteous  professor, 
who  sat  in  the  old  recitation-room  rendering  to  us,  who  listened  in 
wonder,  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  and  the  music  of  Horace  in  many 
a  polished  sentence,   flashing  with  glowing  metaphor,  rich  with 
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gems  of  thought.  But,  with  all  due  deference  be  it  said,  an  un- 
failing courtesy,  a  noble  kindliness  to  all,  taught  us  lessons  more 
valuable,  more  firmly  fixed. 

All  hail  to  thee.  Professor  ! — may  good  fortune  attend  thee  ;  and 
a  quarter  of  a  century  hence  may  our  children  exclaim,  Ecce^ 
homo  ! 


The  Contributors'  Club 


THE  SKULL  IN  THE  GRASS. 

So  round  and  white  in  the  tangled  grass, 
It  questions  me,  and  I  cannot  pass. 

'Now  who  art  thou,  so  bluff  and  so  brave, 
Without  a  thought  of  the  quiet  grave? 
We  sailed  from  Hull  in  a  seventy-four, 
My  mate  and  I  and  three  hundred  more. 
We  took  as  a  prize  a  Spanish  ship ; 
To  the  fleet  of  the  French  we  gave  the  slip. 
A  storm  came  down  full  of  wind  and  hail ; 
It  smote  the  sea  Hke  an  iron  flail. 
With  a  forward  lurch  and  a  grinding  shock. 
The  vessel  struck  on  a  sunken  rock. 
Her  men  and  her  guns  and  her  gaping  sides 
Swept  by  the  rush  of  the  swinging  tides. 
From  the  icy  shrouds  we  slipped  and  fell 
Down  to  our  graves,  without  priest  or  knell. 
Now  go !  and,  perchance,  may  come  for  thee 
A  death  as  brave  in  the  angry  sea." 

So  spoke  the  skull  in  the  tangled  grass, 
When  it  questioned  me,  and  I  could  not  pass. 

Newton  M.  Hall. 


AN  ORCHARD  SIESTA. 

Ahead,  the  narrowing  bridge  is  dimly  seen  through  the  pattering  rain.  Dark 
woods  cover  the  bank  on  the  left.  At  the  right,  the  river  is  winding  low.  In  the 
distance,  the  lights  of  the  city  and  the  draw  of  the  bridge  are  distinctly  seen  in  out- 
line.    A  farmer  boy  is  returning  home  from  market. 

It  is  the  close  of  a  summer  day.  I  have  been  sitting  in  the  stern  of  an  ocean 
steamer  since  we  started  from  the  landing,  when  the  sun  was  high  and  friends  were 
waving  an  adieu.  Some  negroes  standing  in  the  gangway  are  singing  weird  South- 
ern songs.  The  great  heart  of  the  steamer  is  throbbing,  throbbing,  and  we  are 
far,  far  out  at  sea. 
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A  neglected,  grass-grown  road  winds  among  the  ledges  and  the  firs,  and  has  led 
me  to  the  summit  of  this  hill.  It  is  iMay,  and  the  willows  have  put  forth  their  fra- 
grant blossoms,  the  elms  give  promise  of  coming  leaves,  and  yonder  in  the  meadow 
stands  a  wild  cherry  in  full  bloom.  On  every  hand  are  hills,  and  far  on  the  hazy 
horizon  stands  a  mountain  against  the  summer  sky.  A  soft,  south  v/ind  sweeps 
up  the  hill,  raising  the  grass  into  waves,  and  bears  to  me  the  sweet  scent  of  the 
willows  and  an  odor  of  the  river's  salt. 

I  am  down  in  the  marsh  to-day.  The  sky  is  one  great  cloud  just  ready  to  pour 
down  oceans  of  rain.  A  slight  breeze  blows  the  long,  yellow  grass  into  waves,  and 
turns  up  the  backs  of  the  willow  leaves.  The  outlines  of  the  pine,  the  locust,  and 
the  elm  against  the  heavens  are  prettier  to  me  than  when  skies  are  fair.  The  sw^al- 
lows  are  darting  about  me  close  to  the  ground.     A  cow-bell  tinkles  on  the  hillside. 

Alfred  Bartlett. 


TO  A  STAR. 

O  star,  that  shines  on  high. 
What  secrets  thou  could'st  tell 

If  thou  wert  only  nigh. 

And  had  a  voice  as  well, — 

Of  lovers  and  their  woes  ; 

Of  vows  too  seldom  kept ; 
Of  joys,  and  all  the  throes 

That  through  the  breast  have  swept. 

O  thou  who  art  so  far. 

Unfold  thy  tale  to  me. 
O  let  there  be  no  bar 

To  faith  'twixt  me  and  thee. 


Nathan  Bernstein. 


THE  MURDERER.— A  SKETCH. 

The  rays  of  the  declining  sun  fell  slanting  through  the  close  grating  of  the  prison 
window,  and  cast  its  obliquely  distorted  image  with  startling  brilliancy  upon  the 
gray  stone  of  the  floor,  a  brilliancy  which  only  served  to  emphasize  the  gloom  of 
the  remaining  cell.  Within,  the  scanty  light  scarcely  rendered  visible  the  dark 
walls,  the  dusky  ceilings,  and  the  ponderous  fastenings  of  the  heavily  ironed  door. 
Without,  there  was  only  to  be  seen  the  blank  brick  of  an  opposing  gable,  and, 
higher,  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  sky  with  its  fleecy  clouds  and  blazing  sun.  All  was 
silent,  and  the  air  of  the  cell  was  stagnant  and  oppressive. 
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In  the  darkest  corner,  his  face  pressed  against  the  cold  stone,  lay  a  criminal  con- 
demned to  death.  Death!  what  did  it  mean?  In  vain  he  strove  to  realize  his  fast 
approaching  fate.  Could  it  be  that  in  a  few  short  hours  he  would  be  no  more? 
this  brain,  these  torturing  thoughts  would  be  no  more?  Could  it  be  that  in  a 
single  breath  he  would  pass  from  time  into  eternity?  And  then — ah!  what  then? 
His  brain  throbbed  with  ceaseless  pulsations.  Images  of  life  and  death,  of  past 
and  future,  flitted  by  with  lightning  rapidity. 

Now  he  is  a  boy  again,  and  wanders  along  the  river  bank  by  his  father's  farm. 
The  birds  are  singing  overhead,  and  the  tall  grass  waves  gently  in  the  breeze. 
Again  he  hears  his  mother's  voice  calling  from  afar,  and  sees  her  gentle  face  and 
silvery  hair  just  as  she  used  to  look  so  long  ago.  He  sees  again  the  quiet  village 
street,  the  school-house  where  he  learned  to  read,  and  the  old  white  church  upon 
the  hill.  Again  he  drives  the  cows  home  from  the  pasture,  and  the  chickens  flock 
around  him  at  the  door.  Again  he  kneels  at  his  mother's  knee,  and  repeats  the 
prayer  of  his  childhood.     He  feels  her  good-night  kiss  upon  his  brow. 

He  rises,  and  draws  his  hand  across  his  brow.  But  stop !  An  hour,  and  that 
hand  will  be  motionless.  He  paces  uneasily  across  the  cell,  and  gazes  through  the 
window  grating  at  the  sun.  He  looks  on  the  sun  for  the  last  time.  He  turns 
again  to  the  darkness  of  his  cell.  Ah  !  what  phantom  does  he  see  in  that  dark  cor- 
ner there?  He  trembles,  and  his  eyes  are  wild.  Ah!  there  she  lies,  her  dark  hair 
torn  and  scattered  on  the  stones.  Her  staring  eyes  are  fixed  upon  him,  and  the 
blood  slowly  oozes  from  a  gash  upon  her  temple.  "O  God!  take  it  away!"  he 
shrieks,  cowering  back  into  the  corner  of  his  cell.  He  covers  his  eyes  with  his 
hands  to  shut  out  the  terrible  sight. 

The  vision  changes,  and  scenes  pass  before  his  maddened  brain  in  a  swift  pano- 
rama. Now  he  sees  her  as  a  girl  once  more,  with  fair  face  and  laughing  eyes.  He 
feels  the  light  pressure  of  her  hand  upon  his  arm  as  they  walk  home  from  church 
together,  and  the  moon  shines  dimly  down  upon  them.  Now  she  stands  beside 
him  at  the  altar; — only  two  years  ago!  and  yet  how  long  it  seems.  His  fevered 
brain  spreads  before  him  with  terrible  fidelity  the  scenes  of  the  past.  Again,  crazed 
by  drink  and  maddened  by  a  groundless  suspicion,  he  catches  her  long,  dark  hair 
and  strikes  once,  twice,  thrice,  while  she  with  dying  breath  protests  her  innocence. 
Again,  in  bitter  repentance,  he  falls  upon  his  knees  beside  her  and  kisses  her  icy 
lips. 

O  Godl  there  it  is  again!  The  white,  sweet  face  shows  clear  again  in  the  gath- 
ering darkness,  and  the  blood  oozes  slowly  from  the  gash  upon  her  temple.  "  Oh, 
Nellie,  Nellie ! "  he  cries,  in  the  agony  of  self-reproach.  "  God  forgive  me  ;  I  never 
meant  to  do  it."  But  ever  the  sweet,  pale  face  grows  plainer  in  the  gathering 
^loom.  "Oh,  Father  in  Heaven,  how  long,  how  long?"  he  cries,  and,  falling 
upon  his  face,  prays  for  death,  in  terrible  despair.  But  still  he  sees  the  sweet,  pale 
face  and  the  blood  slowly  oozing  from  a  wound  upon  the  temple. 

But,  hark !  a  rattle  at  the   door.     They  are  coming   to  take  him  to  execution. 
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His  brain  whirls  as  they  lead  him  from  the  cell.  He  hears  the  chaplain  say,  "Put 
your  trust  in  the  Father  in  Heaven.  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive."  Before  him  a  sea 
of  faces.  He  walks  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  But  ever  before  him  he  sees  a  fair, 
pale  face  with  a  gash  upon  the  temple.  See!  she  smiles,  she  beckons  him  to 
come  !  Will  he  meet  her  there — beyond  the  river  ?  He  tries  to  pray  ' '  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner."     The  drop  falls.     A  moment  of  agony,  and  all  is  over. 

G.  C.  S. 


SWEET  PEAS. 

Such  odors  must  have  fisen 
In  other  days  upon 
Mount  Helicon ; 
Such  odors  must  imprison 
The  nectar-laden  cup 
The  gods  drain  up. 

And  are  your  green  vines  planted 
Beneath  the  summer  skies 
Where  ever  rise 
Those  fabled  isles  enchanted, 
The  Islands  of  the  Blest 
In  the  far  West? 

Fair  flowers  richly  blooming. 
Until  before  the  frost 

Your  life  is  lost ; 
Nor  cold,  nor  heafs  consuming 
Can  ever  take  from  me 
Your  memory. 


F.  7.  Al/en. 


A  DAY-DREAM. 


It  was  a  quiet,  sunny  afternoon.      I  had  just  finished  looking  through  the  quaint 

little  Gothic-styled  church  in  the  sleepy  old  New  England  town  of  S .      Its 

picturesque  beauty  on  the  outside,  too,  was  very  striking,  and  I  had  wandered 
farther  back  to  get  a  more  ample  view.  The  ivy  twined  gracefully  up  its  bare, 
weather-beaten  walls.  Above,  some  of  the  cobble-stones  had  been  dislodged  by 
the  combined  action  of  rain  and  frost,  and  had  left  little  white  notches  which  at  a 
distance  gave  one  an  impression  of  real  architectural  beauty.  The  old  stone  steps 
had  begun  to  crumble  away  from  the  constant  use  of  pious  feet.    The  old  bell  in  the 
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liltle  tower  hung  in  a  state  of  half  tired  tranquilHty,  as  if  dreading  to  toll  out  again 
the  strokes  for  the  eighty-nine  departed  years,  or  to  ring  out  the  glad  tidings  of 
another  happy  union. 

Before  I  realized  it  I  had  strayed  into  the  graveyard  adjoining — a  small  flat 
arranged  in  the  old  colonial  style.  Constant  neglect  of  the  old  graves  imparted  to 
it  a  weird,  unkept  appearance,  except  where  some  freshly  turned  earth  gave  evidence 
of  the  approach  of  civilization  in  its  deathly  form.  The  stones  were  weather-beaten 
and  black.  On  some,  the  original  inscriptions  were  scarcely  distinguishable  ;  others 
apparently  never  had  any.  Mere  rocks  at  head  and  foot  marked  the  spot  where 
some  poor  unfortunate  had  early  lain  weary  bones  at  rest.  I  lay  down  in  the  shade 
of  a  spreading  elm  to  enjoy  the  perfdbt  rest  and  tranquillity  of  the  scene,  thoroughly 
glad  to  find  such  a  quaint  yet  weird  country  retreat  after  ten  months  of  bustling  office 
life  in  the  city.  A  cricket  chirped  cheerfully  in  the  grass  a  short  distance  off.  A 
little  blue-bird  lighted  fearlessly  at  my  feet,  as  if  conscious  that  no  harm  could  come 
to  any  in  the  presence  of  the  grim  Destroyer.  Afar  down  the  highway  could  be 
heard  the  low  murmuring  roll  of  a  farmer's  lumber  wagon  coming  home  from  the 
market  of  the  distant  city.  From  the  adjoining  meadow  came  a  faint  tinkling  of 
the  cow-bell  as  the  herd  fed  slowly  from  place  to  place.  All  Nature  seemed  to  be 
in  harmony,  and  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  falling  into  a  half  melancholy  reverie. 

On  changing  my  position  slightly  my  eye  was  attracted  by  a  comparatively  new 
stone,  a  short  distance  off.  There  was  nothing  striking  about  the  stone  itself, 
unless  it  was  its  simplicity,  but  the  inscription  at  that  distance  seemed  peculiarly 
short  and  queerly  arranged.  As  I  approached,  my  curiosity  became  more  aroused 
until  it  developed  into  a  ridiculous  certainty.     This  is  what  met  my  eye  : 

KISS    ME    AND    I    WILL    GO    TO    SLEEP 

ALICE 

FIRST    AND    LAST    WIFE    OF    THOMAS 
TALKED    TO    DEATH    BY    FRIENDS. 

None  but  the  Christian  name,  no  date  either  of  birth  or  death,  no  hint  as  to  age 
or  residence,  nothing,  in  fact,  which  one  usually  finds  in  the  monotonous,  sing-song 
phrases  generally  used  for  such  purposes.  Although  I  have  studied  the  question  a 
great  deal,  I  am  even  yet  unprepared  to  decide  whether  Thomas  wished  to  impress 
upon  his  readers  that  Alice  was  to  be  his  last  wife  and  that  she  was  talked  to  death 
by  friends,  or  that  she  was  the  last  wife  ivho  would  be  talked  to  death  by  friends. 
Be  that  as  it  may.  If  I  was  before  lulled  to  quiet  by  the  serene  aspect  of  the  locality, 
I  was  now  thoroughly  alive  to  its  peculiarities.  My  melancholy  and  sober  reverie 
was  suddenly  changed  to  humorous  reflections  on  the  queer  phases  of  human  life. 
What  is  there  in  the  nature  of  man  that  causes  him  to  branch  off  in  such  unex- 
pected by-ways  and  paths?  Surely  this  Thomas,  or  his  wife  Alice,  must  have  been 
of  Scotch  descent,   for  it  is  to  Scotchmen   that  we  attribute  the  characteristic  of 
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obstinacy  in  doing  just  the  opposite  of  what  one  naturally  expects.  My  thoughts 
reverted  to  college  days,  and  to  the  peculiar  characters  I  had  met  there.  The  fellow 
just  below  my  room,  whose  mania  for  dogs  made  night  hideous  for  all  around ; 
the  unfortunate,  who,  however  much  he  might  have  "  plugged,"  always  failed  in 
making  a  recitation ;  his  opposite,  who,  never  working  at  all,  attributed  everything 
to  his  "hard  luck;"  the  dude,  who,  though  he  could  n't  do  anything  else,  could 
part  his  hair  in  the  middle ;  the  Solomon  of  the  class,  who  always  strutted  along 
with  such  a  wise  swing,  and  who  always  came  into  recitation  just  at  the  limit  of 
time  with  that  peculiar  now-it-is-time-to-commence  curl  to  his  lip ;  then  the  beat, 
always  "dead  broke,"  whom  you  could  no  more  trust  for  a  dollar  than  a  hen  to 
ride  a  bicycle.  Sadly,  too,  I  thought  of  him  who  had  come  to  college  an  innocent 
boy  and  had  gone  away  a  ruined  man ;  humorously  again  of  the  hard  life  of  him 
who  was  the  butt  of  every  joke,  whether  good  or  bad,  during  his  entire  course. 

So    my  thoughts  wandered.       I   turned  away  from  the  old  graveyard    into  the 
busy  world  once  more,  musing  on  the  peculiarities  of  human  nature. 

C.  W.  M. 


A   DARTMOUTH    REVERIE. 

I  sat  in  my  room  in  Dartmouth  Hall  waiting  for  the  bell  to  ring.  It  was  nearly 
five  o'clock,  and,  having  finished  the  preparation  of  my  lesson,  I  was  dozing. 
Without  it  was  cold  and  stormy,  and  the  sing  of  the  falling  snow  on  the  panes  as 
gusts  of  wind  swept  across  the  window  made  it  all  the  more  cozy  and  warm  within. 
Sitting  before  the  stove,  comfortably  ensconced  in  an  easy  chair,  watching  the  light 
which  shone  through  the  glass  from  the  ruddy  coals,  a  peculiar  drowsiness  crept 
over  me,  and  willingly  I  yielded  to  the  pleasing  warmth.  Gradually,  as  I  gazed  at 
the  glowing  stove  it  faded  from  my  sight.  A  cheerful,  open  fire-place  took  its  place, 
on  whose  broad  hearth  the  embers  of  a  dying  fire  glowed.  The  remnants  of  a  back- 
log now  and  then  shot  up  a  flickering  blaze,  from  which  shone  streams  of  light  that 
poured  across  floor  and  ceiling,  magnifying  and  distorting  the  shadows  about  me 
into  ghostly  forms. 

I  looked  around.  The  beams  overhead  showed  with  unaccustomed  nakedness, 
and  the  walls  were  bare  of  ornament,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  cheap  wood 
cuts  and  a  copy  of  what  seemed  to  be  college  regulations.  The  only  covering  on 
the  rough  and  unplaned  floor  was  a  home-made  rug  of  braided  strips  of  cloth  near 
the  centre  of  the  room.  A  table  and  two  or  three  chairs  completed  the  modest  fur- 
nishings. Upon  the  table  I  could  dimly  see  some  books  and  a  couple  of  candles. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  stamping  on  the  stairs,  the  door  opened,  and  two  robust 
youths  entered.  One  of  them  threw  down  an  armful  of  wood,  with  which  he 
replenished  the  dying  fire,  while  the  other  placed  in  the  corner  of  the  room  the  axes 
he  was  carrying.  Having  lighted  one  of  the  candles,  they  hastened  to  warm  them- 
selves in  the  glow  of  the  now  roaring  fire.     By  the  added  light  I  could  plainly  see 
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the  books  on  the  table.  There  was  a  "Ward's  Mathematicks,"  which  in  the  early 
days  of  the  college  was  the  text-book  from  "Arithmetick  through  Conick  Sections  ;  " 
a  *«  Hammond's  Algebra ;  "  a  "  Caesar's  Commentaries,"  and  another  old  book  with- 
out a  title,  but  probably  a  Latin  text  of  some  classic  author ;  also  a  Greek  Testa- 
ment and  a  copy  of  "  The  Works  of  Xenophon."  This  last  book  had  lost  its  cover^ 
leaving  bare  the  title-page  in  red  and  black,  with  "  London  MDCCL"  printed  across 
the  bottom.  These  books,  together  with  a  Bible,  black  and  thumb-marked  from 
many  years  of  constant  use,  comprised  the  entire  library. 

One  of  the  youths  opened  the  "Ward's  Mathematicks"  and  began  to  read  aloud, 
while  the  other  ciphered.  I  listened  as  he  read, — "A  cunning  servant  agreed  with 
a  master  (unskilled  in  numbers)  to  serve  him  eleven  years  without  any  other  reward 
for  his  service  but  the  produce  of  one  kernel  of  corn  for  the  first  year,  and  the 
product  therefrom  the  second  year,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year  until  the  end  of 
the  time,  allowing  the  increase  to  be  in  a  tenfold  proportion.  It  is  required  to  find 
the  sum  of  the  whole  produce."  He  glanced  at  his  companion,  who  was  biting  a 
bit  of  pencil.     They  both  frowned,  and  seemed  rather  puzzled,  when  one  of  them 

said,  "  Well,  we  have  got "     At  that  moment  there  was  a  knock  upon  the  door, 

and  one  of  them  "sung  out"  in  a  most  natural  manner,  "Come  in!"  I  jumped 
to  my  feet ;  the  scene  had  vanished,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  last  stroke  of  the  bell 
were  sounding  through  the  room  as  I  rushed  out  to  recitation,  slamming  the  door 
after  me. 

W.  H.  Rollins. 


HAY-FIELD    SKETCHES. 

During  the  summer  just  passed,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  about  three 
weeks  on  a  farm  in  central  Vermont.  The  family  circle  of  which  I  became  a  mem- 
ber consisted  of  three  persons — the  mother,  strong  in  body  and  mind,  a  leader  in 
all  good  enterprises;  a  daughter,  of  that  equivocal  age  known  as  "about  thirty,' 
whose  accomplishments  and  virtues  were  many ;  a  son,  aged  nineteen,  tall,  straight, 
muscular,  and  keen-eyed,  a  typical  son  of  Vermont. 

On  the  second  morning  after  my  arrival,  work  in  the  hay-field  began.  Usually 
one  man  would  cut  down  with  the  mowing  machine  in  the  morning  as  much  hay  as 
would  cure  during  the  day.  When  sufficiently  cured,  the  hay  was  raked  into  wind- 
rows, "cocked  up,"  and  transferred  to  the  barn.  Here  was  exercise  worthy  of  the 
spirit  and  muscle  of  the  most  brawny  member  of  the  Rugby  team.  How  the  sweat 
rolled  off  the  men  in  great  drops  as  a  whole  hay-cock  was  lifted  to  the  top  of  the 
load !  Now,  too,  there  was  lively  work  for  the  raker  after ;  but  a  greater  task  was 
in  store  for  those  who  must  pitch  off,  or  pitch  up,  these  loads  into  the  high  and  hot 
hay-mow,  out  of  which  one  would  come  nearly  as  grimy  as  a  coal-heaver. 

It  was  pleasant  to  watch  the  mowers  as  they  cut  their  way  through  the  thick 
grass,  and  to  hear  the  ring  of  the  scythe  as  it  was  sharpened  after  hitting  a  hidden 
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stone.  When  did  a  lunch  taste  so  good  as  when  resting  under  the  trees  after 
hours  of  hard  work  ?  Two  of  the  laborers  had  been  pupils  of  mine  during  the  pre- 
ceding winter,  and  their  astonishing  accents  and  conjugations  of  Latin  verbs  pro- 
voked no  more  merriment  than  my  first  efforts  with  the  "jack-rake"  when  too 
great  an  angle  of  elevation  deprived  the  poor  rake  of  one  or  more  of  its  long  teeth, 
or  when  ploughing  through  a  mole-hill  I  showered  myself  with  dirt. 

One  member  of  the  family  was  the  possessor  of  a  large  flock  of  turkeys.  They 
were  great  travellers,  but  generally  reached  home  by  roosting  time,  whistling  to 
keep  up  their  spirits.  One  day  as  I  was  looking  at  the  turkeys  I  ventured  the 
remark  that  they  were  more  intelligent  than  hens.  "Yes,'' was  the  reply,  "tur- 
keys know  something,  but  you  can't  teach  a  hen  anything."  We  found,  however, 
that  the  instinct  of  fear  in  hens  could  be  utilized.  Directly  across  the  road  from 
the  house  were  some  excellent  cherry-trees.  The  hens  and  chickens  had  discov- 
ered the  agreeable  flavor  of  the  fruit,  and  continued  to  fly  into  the  trees  and  help 
themselves.  We  succeeded  in  stopping  this  bad  habit  by  establishing  in  the  trees 
a  system  of  bells  attached  to  a  rope  extending  to  the  house.  As  soon  as  a  chicken 
or  hen  was  seen  in  the  trees  the  rope  was  twitched,  shaking  bells  and  trees  and 
scaring  out  the  intruders. 

One  afternoon  the  younger  son  and  I  went  to  a  distant  pasture  to  mend  fences. 
(He  did  most  of  the  work,  and  I — most  of  the  looking  on.)  When  the  fence  was 
nearly  completed,  I  walked  away  a  short  distance.  Hearing  a  familiar  note  of  a 
bird,  I  searched  for  the  singer,  and  found  him  to  be  a  linnet  or  finch,  perched  on 
the  highest  branch  of  a  tall  spruce.  For  years  I  had  heard  his  sweet,  wild,  melan- 
choly song,  but  had  only  lately  learned  his  name.  No  flutist  could  rival  his  clear 
tones,  no  violinist  his  grace  notes. 

Our  evening  hours  at  home  were  enlivened  by  many  anecdotes  and  reminiscences,  of 
which  I  will  give  a  few  samples  :  One  old  lady  said  that  she  was  not  particular  where 
she  went  to  meeting,  only  she  always  wanted  to  go  "  where  the  gospel  was  dispensed 
with."  Another,  being  asked  her  opinion  of  a  certain  young  man,  gave  this  model 
of  circumlocution :  "Well,  sometimes  I  think,  and  then  again  I  dunno ;  but  when 
you  find  out  about  him,  you'll  find  he  's  a  good'eal  sich  a  feller  as  I  take  him  to  be." 
At  one  time  there  was  a  great  drought,  and  men  were  praying  for  rain.  One  man 
became  much  "wrought  up,"  and  said,  "  Lord,  we  imist  and  will  have  rain,"  and 
then,  happening  to  think  how  unbecom.ing  it  was  to  dictate,  he  supplemented  his 
demand  to  the  Almighty  with  the  suitable  additional  clause.  Another  man  was 
noted  for  his  earnest  exhortations.  The  subject  announced  for  the  meeting  was 
"Gratitude."  This  brother  made  the  following  remarkable  appeal :  "We  do  not 
show  enough  gratitude.  Even  a  dog,  if  you  but  give  him  a  crumb,  will  look  up  in 
your  face  and  wag  his  tail.  Are  there  any  of  you  here  who  would  do  eveii  as  much 
as  thatf' 

There  are  many  lessons  to  be  learned  in  the  country.  Though  we  may  know 
books  and  may  know  about  books  ;   though  we  may  have  botanies  and  geologies, 
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yet  in  observation  and  in  practical  knowledge  of  these  branches  we  may  find  our- 
selves more  deficient  than  many  who  have  enjoyed  fewer  advantages.  We  are  sur- 
rounded with  nature's  mysteries.  You  notice  that  the  pine  generally  grows  straight, 
the  beech  crooked,  but  can  you  tell  why  this  is  so  any  easier  than  why  one  seed 
sends  up  a  white,  another  a  blue,  and  another  a  red,  flowtr?  I  returned  home  with 
a  larger  supply  of  muscle,  several  very  decided  coats  of  tan  and  sunburn,  and  a 
good  supply  of  callouses  on  each  hand ;  but,  better  than  all,  my  outing  gave  new 
thoughts  and  hopes,  which  add  even  more  to  man's  happiness  than  change  of  air 
and  scene. 

Willis  T.  spar  hawk. 


THE    WIND    FLOWER. 

There  is  a  tender  flower. 

Whose  name  I  do  not  know. 
That  blooms  on  Southern  soil 
Far  from  the  freezing  snow. 
And  oft  I  've  heard  it  said 

By  those  whoVe  seen  it  there. 
That  its  fragrance  is  most  sweet. 
Its  blossoms  are  most  fair. 

Now  when  the  winds  are  still 
And  calm  the  air  pervades, 
This  flower  departs  from  sight ; 
Its  flush  of  beauty  fades. 
But  when  across  the  plain 

Sweep  ^olus  and  his  steeds, — 
Before  whose  keenest  breath 

Bend  flower  and  grass  and  reeds, — 

The  stalk  stands  straight  and  tall. 
The  flower  comes  forth  to  view ; 
Its  petals  open  wide. 

All  fresh  as  with  the  dew. 
'T  is  thus  that  nature  teaches 

The  truth  we  all  should  know. 
That  joy  which  conquers  gloom 
Makes  e'en  the  brighter  show. 

6".  E.  Burroughs. 
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The  Complete  Phonographer,  by  James  E.  Munson.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  $2.00. 
The  use  of  Phonography  by  shorthand  writers  has  become  so  general,  and  the  superior- 
ity of  the  system  over  all  other  kinds  of  stenography  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  it 
is  now  unnecessary  to  say  anything  of  its  comparative  merits,  for  no  one  about  to  com- 
mence the  study  of  shorthand  would  think  for  a  moment  of  taking  up  any  other.  The 
principles,  too,  of  the  Science  of  Phonetics,  upon  which  Phonography  is  based,  are,  in  a 
sort  of  general  way,  so  commonly  understood,  that  an  extended  explanation  of  them 
seems  to  be  no  longer  necessary.  Mr.  Munson,  a  stenographer  of  much  experience,  has 
presented  in  this  book  the  principles  of  this  somewhat  difficult  science  in  a  popular  yet 
scientific  way.  This  work  has  already  met  with  a  large  sale,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
thorough  and  exhaustive  treatises  on  shorthand  before  the  public.  The  book  is  intended 
for  self  instruction,  and  also  for  use  in  the  school-room. 

The  Medalist,  by  Edward  J.  Hamilton.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  text-book  on  logic  was  written  under  the  conviction  that  the  most  useful  instruction 
is  that  which  is  enforced  by  the  most  thorough  explanations.  It  is  an  attempt  to  connect 
the  formulas  of  logic  with  principles,  the  ultimate  character  of  which  will  become  evident  to 
the  faithful  student.  Logical  doctrine  and  praxis  do  not  now  have  that  place  in  education 
which  they  once  had,  when  the  university  curriculum  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  litera- 
ture and  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients.  However,  logic  receives  a  fair  share  of  attention 
in  our  colleges.  As  the  result  of  much  labor  and  experience.  Professor  Hamilton  has 
written  a  book  of  rare  attractiveness  and  utility.  The  whole  subject  and  history  of  logic 
is  presented  in  twenty-eight  chapters,  covering  over  three  hundred  pages.  The  author 
writes  like  one  used  to  his  subject,  and  we  predict  a  favorable  reception  of  his  book. 

The  College  Critic^s  Tablet,  by  Professors  R.  L  Fulton  and  S.  C.  Trueblood.    Boston:  Ginn 

&Co. 

This  tablet  is  admirably  arranged  for  the  critic's  use  in  literary  societies,  lyceums,  and 
classes  in  English,  elocution,  and  oratory.  On  this  tablet  suggestive  questions  are 
arranged  under  three  heads, — the  discourse,  the  delivery,  and  the  effect  upon  the  audience. 
We  think  that  criticism  supplemented  by  the  use  of  this  tablet  could  be  made  much  more 
interesting  and  effective  than  it  generally  is. 

The  Prometheus  Bound  of  Aeschylus,  by  N.  Wecklein,  and  translated  by  Prof.  F.  D.  Allen. 

Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.     Price  $1.50. 

This  adds  another  to  the  excellent  list  of  books  in  the  "College  Series  of  Greek 
Authors."  This  book  is  a  translation  of  Wecklein's  second  edition  (1878),  with  such 
changes  in  text  and  commentary  as  were  requested  by  Dr.  Wecklein  himself.  The  trans- 
lator has  allowed  himself  some  freedom  in  the  form  of  expression,  but  he  has  not  know- 
ingly departed  from  the  substance  of  the  original,  and  still  less  has  he  anywhere  substi- 
tuted his  own  views  for  those  of  the  German  editor.     The  introduction  is  scholarly  and 
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critical,  the  notes  copious,  and  the  appendix  full  and  suggestive.     The  book  is  in  every 
respect  worthy  to  rank  with  preceding  issues  in  the  series. 

American  History,  by  Shelden  Barnes.     Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Always  at  the  head  of  the  trade  in  publishing  text-books,  Ginn  &  Co.  have  just  put 
another  very  excellent  class-room  book  into  the  hands  of  teacher  and  pupils,  particularly 
noticeable  for  its  frequent  reference  tablets,  good  illustrations,  and  excellent  print. 

Cecelia  De  Noel,  by  "  Lanoe  Falconer."     New  York  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  is  a  very  clever  little  chit  which  passes  in  rapid  review,  and,  under  the  guise  of  a 
ghost  story,  the  various  religious  "  facts "  of  the  day  from  Ritualism  to  Theosophy. 
Though  not  of  the  same  interest  to  the  general  reader  as  "  Mademoiselle  Ixe,"  which 
appeared  under  the  same  signature  some  months  ago,  it  will  still  repay  an  hour's  reading. 

The  Witch  of  Prague,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford.     New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

This  story,  having  the  dangers  of  hypnotism  as  its  leading  aim,  although  it  pays  a  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Crawford's  imagination,  does  not  add  any  credit  to  his  power  as  a  story-writer. 

Land  of  the  Lingering  Sno7v,  By  P>ank  Bolles.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     Price 

$1.25. 

To  all  who  love  the  woods  and  fields  this  little  collection  of  essays,  written  about  the  out- 
door loveliness  of  New  England,  will  be  a  treat. 

I'ife  and  Letters  of  Joseph /Lardy  Neesima,  hy  Axi\i\xr  ^Yvtrhmnt  Hardy.    Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  life  of  Neesima,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Japanese,  would  be  interesting  however 
told.  How  much  more  so  when  Professor  Hardy  is  the  biographer.  Neesima,  who  was 
educated  at  Andover  and  Amherst  by  Professor  Hardy's  father,  accomplished  a  work 
among  his  own  people  for  Christianity  and  education  equal  to  that  of  the  historic  preach- 
ers of  the  gospel  in  the  early  days  of  the  church.  The  book  is  largely  composed  of  the 
quaint  queerly  written  letters  of  Neesima  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardy.  Everybody  should 
read  it,  and  everybody  who  does  read  it  will  enjoy  it. 

A  Brief  Spanish  Grammar,  with    LListorical  Introductions  and  Exercises,  by  A.  Hzalman 

Edgsen,  Ph.  D.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  brief  grammar  is  intended  primarily  for  college  classes  and  such  students  generally 
as  would  begin  reading  Spanish,  without  waste  of  time,  on  the  basis  of  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  essentials  of  its  grammar.  It  contains,  therefore,  a  methodical  survey  of  Span- 
ish Pronunciation  and  Accidence  (with  exercises),  Syntax  and  Versification.  For  self- 
evident  reasons,  the  pronunciation  of  Spanish  is  explained,  in  the  usual  way,  by  the  aid  of 
English  key-words  instead  of  phonetic  rules. 

Books  announced  :  Latin  Prose,  Livy,  by  Prof.  A.  Judson  Eaton.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 
A  Beginner'' s  Book  in  Old  English,  by  Prof.  George  Hempl.     Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Every  year  the  publishers  get  out  daintier  and  more  beautiful  editions  to  meet  the  ever 
increasing  demand  for  books  that  will  appeal  to  the  artistic  as  well  as  to  the  purely  liter- 
ary taste  of  the  reader. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  are  publishing  a  particularly  pleasing  little  series  of  this  character 
called  "  Literary  Gems,''  one  of  the  best  of  which,  "  Lyrics  from  Robert  Browning,"  lies  in 
its  black  and  gold  cover  before  me.     Price  $  .75  apiece,  or  $4.50  for  a  set  of  six. 
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Mr.  Howells's  little  book,  "  Criticism  and  Fiction,^''  about  which  so  much  has  been  said 
is  another  volume  that  every  one  should  at  least  glance  at.  It  is  a  defence  of  the  modern 
school  of  realism,  at  whose  head  stands  the  author.     Published  by  Harper  Bros.,  N.  Y. 

The  Century  has  just  "come  of  age,"  and  in  its  November  number  begins  its  twenty- 
second  year  with  some  notable  "  features."  Mr.  Cole's  engravings  of  the  masterpieces  of 
the  Italian  painters  reaches  a  climax  in  the  full-page  blocks,  after  two  of  the  Sibyls  of 
Michelangelo,  which  are  printed  as  a  double  frontispiece  in  the  Century  for  November, 
and  which  are  the  prelude  of  the  concluding  year  of  this  important  series.  There  is  an 
editorial  article  calling  renewed  attention  to  this  series,  under  the  title  "An  American 
Achievement  in  Art,"  and  stating  that  these  blocks  of  Mr.  Cole  are  still  classified  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  not  as  works  of  art,  but  merely  as  "  manufactures  of  wood."  The 
feature  of  the  November  Century  which  is  likely  to  att^^act  the  most  attention  is  probably 
the  new  novel,  "  The  Naulahka,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling  and  Wolcott  Balestier,  the  latter  a 
well  known  American  now  living  in  London.  This  is  Mr.  Kipling's  first  experience  in 
collaboration,  and  the  story  is  not  only  international  in  authorship  but  in  plot.  It  opens 
on  the  bridge  of  an  irrigating  ditch  in  a  Western  state,  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  instal- 
ment there  is  already  an  indication  of  a  change  of  the  scene  to  India.  The  motive  of  the 
story  is  the  quest  of  an  American,  Nicholas  Tarvin,  for  a  celebrated  necklace  of  jewels 
which  hangs  round  the  neck  of  an  idol,  in  the  province  of  Rajputana,  and  which  he  has 
promised  to  bring  back  to  Mrs.  Mutrie,  at  Topaz,  Colorado,  in  order  to  obtain  her  in- 
fluence in  behalf  of  the  town  he  is  booming.  In  the  working  out  of  this  unique  theme  the 
reader  may  look  for  some  surprising  situations. 

The  Atlantic.  Particularly  noticeable  is  an  article  on  "  Count  Tolstoi  at  Home,"  by 
Isabel  F.  Hapgood,  and  the  first  part  of  Henry  James's  new  story,  "  The  Chaperon  ;  " 
"The  Lady  of  Fort  St.  John  "  (xvi,  xviii,  and  postlude), — Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood;  "A 
November  Prairie," — Katherine  T.  Prescott;  "The  Chief  City  of  the  Province  of  the 
Gods," — Lafcadio  Hearn  ;  "A  Trumpet  Call," — E.  Cavazza;  "  El-lim-in-ah-do," — Clinton 
Scollard  ;  "James  Clarence  Mangan," — Louise  Imogen  Guiney;  "The  Schools  at  Oxford," 
— S.  E.  Winbolt;  "Beyond  the  Day," — John  Vance  Cheney;  "A  People  without  Law," 
— James  Bradley  Thayer;  "Journalism  and  Literature," — W.  J.  Stillman ;  "Two  French 
Men  of  Letters," — Gustave  Flaubert,  Bu-et's  J.  Barbey  d'Aurevilly ;  "  The  Gods  in  Greece," 
and  a  "  Comment  on  New  Books." 

Scribner''s  has  a  particularly  bright  and  interesting  number,  consisting  of  "Evening  Col- 
ors," "  Explorations  in  the  Sierra  Madre," — Carl  Lumholtz;  "  The  Federation  of  Austra- 
lia,"— Hon.  Alfred  Deakin,  M.  P.;  "In  November," — Duncan  Campbell  Scott;  "The 
United  States  Naval  Apprentice  System," — A.  B.  Wyckoff;  "The  Wrecker," — Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne  ;  "  The  Ocean  Steamship  as  a  Freight  Carrier," — 
John  H.  Gould  ;  "A  Recognition," — Octave  Thanet ;  "  Dolorosa," — William  Vaughn 
Moody;  "The  Picturesque  Quality  of  Holland," — George  Hitchcock;  "The  Proposed 
Trans-Saharian  Railway," — Napol  on  Ney  ;  "  Song  from 'Ayuna,'" — Julian  Hawthorne; 
"  Mr.  Lowell  as  a  Teacher  ;  "  "  The  Auction  ;  "  "Adventures  Among  Books," — Andrew 
Lang;  "  "The  Point  of  View," — Mr.  Lowell  in  anti-slavery  days — the  safety  of  buildings — 
vapor  that  vanisheth — unimproved  chances  of  self-assertion. 


Exchanges. 


It  is  always  interesting  after  the  death  of  some  noted  character  to  read  the  different 
articles,  eulogistic  and  otherwise,  in  our  leading  magazines,  whose  issues  immediately  follow 
his  death.  The  poet,  scholar,  critic,  and  statesman  who  has  just  departed  this  life  has  left 
behind  him  many  friends  and  warm  recollections,  as  is  evident  from  the  attention  which 
has  been  called  to  him  in  our  journals  throughout  the  country.  The  collegiate  press  is  not 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  The  Yale  Lit.,  always  at  the  front,  has  taken  the  lead  in  the 
articles  on  James  Russell  Lowell,  and  gives  us  an  excellent  though  short  review  of  his 
literary  merits.  Our  prejudice,  however,  against  the  publishing  of  prize  work,  cannot  be 
overcome,  even  when  countenanced  by  such  a  magazine  as  Yale  purports  to  be.  Harvard, 
the  mother  of  Lowell,  we  should  expect  to  see  coming  out  with  some  great  eulogism  on  her 
distinguished  alumnus.  However,  we  would  not  criticise  its  Lit.  for  what  it  has  not.  The 
poem,  "  Phaeton,"  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  verse  in  any  of  our  October  exchanges, 
which  for  the  most  part  are  signally  lacking  in  this  respect.  Preceded  by  a  lengthy  sketch 
on  "Alexander  Dumas,  _/?/j,"  this  poem  is  followed  by  a  touching  story  of  the  war.  The 
editorials  on  athletics,  in  both  the  Harvard  and  Yale  magazines,  are  striking  from  their 
antithesis.  Harvard  is  rejoicing  over  her  recent  victories,  and  Yale  is  somewhat  dejected 
at  her  defeats,  yet  the  spirit  which  calls  forth  the  expression,  "  Lukewarmness  is  a  condi- 
tion foreign  and  hostile  to  the  feelings  of  every  true  Yale  man,"  indicates  that  she  by  no 
means  intends  to  be  *'  thus  alway."  Were  it  not  for  the  capital  hit  in  "  One  of  the  Fresh- 
men," the  little  "  Poem  to  Lowell  "  would  be  the  only  redeeming  feature  of  \}[vt  Nassau  Lit. 
this  time.  "To  Plague  Men,"  however,  in  the  Contributors' Club,  is  a  sketch  of  merit.  "A 
Reminiscence  "  is  too  long  drawn  out  to  be  of  the  usual  interest,  and,  if  intended  for  a  love 
story,  is  essentially  lacking  in  plot.  "  I  Thanked  Him  "  is  better  by  a  half  a  differential. 
Prize  orations,  again,  we  do  n't  have  time  to  read. 

"  Lowell  and  the  Young  Man  "  gives  us  another  very  interesting  side  of  the  great  man's 
character  through  the  pleasant  pages  of  The  B?'own  /Magazine.  "  Studies  in  Hypnotism" 
is  an  interesting  sketch  of  psychological  experimentation.  Brown  is  perhaps  an  exception 
as  to  the  lack  of  verse,  for  we  find  three  poems  in  the  number, — "  Fancy,"  "  Lost,"  and 
"  Richard  Vere,"  interesting  in  the  order  given." 

The  Amherst  Lit.  instead  of  an  article  on  Lowell  directly  has  taken  that  of  which  he  was 
preeminently  a  type,  viz.,  "  New  England  Character."  Falling  in  with  Yale  to  a  certain 
extent  in  this  direction,  she  has,  we  think,  surpassed  her  in  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
articles  on  the  same  subject.  The  Amherst  treatise,  while  more  lengthy,  is  the  more  force- 
ful and  bright,  and  shows  greater  familiarity  with  the  subject,  especially  with  that  phase 
of  it  which  relates  to  the  time-honored  customs  of  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  usual  amount 
of  good  verse  is  missing.  "  The  Sonnet,"  while  displaying  a  good  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  is  essentially  lacking  in  the  neat  essay  style. 

The  Williams  Lit.  came  just  as  we  were  going  to  press.  A  hasty  glance,  however, 
leaves  a  good  impression.     The  fiction  is  the  striking  characteristic  of  the  number :  "  Guil- 
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ty  "  and  "  Heartless  "  being  the  special  features.     "Rivals,"  however,  seems  somewhat 
overdrawn. 

The  University  of  the  South  Magazine  is  a  thoroughly  literary  number.  The  first  article, 
on  Browning,  is  excellent,  and  the  long  treatise  on  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  a  poet  we  would 
pronounce  the  same,  were  it  not  spoiled  for  a  magazine  article  by  being  a  prize  essay. 

We  clip  the  following  : 

BALLAD. 

One  swallow  maketh  not  summer; — nay,  nay, 

O  thou  philosopher  now  long  dead — 
Hadst  thou  no  love  in  thy  early  May, 

No  sweet,  stray  passion  that  stern  Time  sped? 

Was  there  no  rose  for  thy  sake  shed 
Her  breath  and  bloom  for  a  season  ?  Say, 

Hast  thou  not  said,  as  we  all  have  said, 
O  for  the  swallow  that  would  not  stay .-' 

Did  not  thy  heart  for  a  space  grow  gray 

As  the  swallow  Life  from  one  bosom  fled, 
And  your  eyes  grow  dim  ere  you  turned  away 

To  follow  wisdom  in  sweet  Love's  stead  ? 

O  quiet  dust  in  thy  narrow  bed ! 
No  man  but  has  tasted  of  that  fair  fray, 

And  in  thy  saying  in  truth  I  read — 
O  for  the  swallow  that  would  not  stay  I 

Envoy. 

Prince,  ere  thy  body  to  dust  is  wed. 

Take  thy  pleasure  and  love  the  day. 
Though  thou  wilt  cry  when  it 's  all  ended — 

O  for  the  swallows  that  would  not  stay ! 

University  of  the  South  Magazine. 
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That  this  department  may  be  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  possible^  we  solicit  contributions  from 
all.  Items  that  may  seem  zinitnportant  to  the  contributor,  will  no  doubt  carry  to  some  readers  remetrV' 
trances  of  happy  but  departed  days. 

'41.  The  resignation  of  Professor  Henry  E.  Parker,  Daniel  Webster  Professor  of  the 
Latin  Language  and  Language  and  Literature,  was  accepted  by  the  trustees  at  their  last 
meeting,  and  causes  genuine  sorrow  to  the  student  body.  Prof.  John  K.  Lord,  '68,  was 
elected  his  successor. 

'41.  James  McDonough  Richardson  died  at  his  home  in  Littleton,  N.  H.,  Oct.  3.  He 
was  born  in  Lisbon,  N.  H.,  March  27,  18 14,  where  he  lived  on  a  farm  till  he  entered 
Kimball  Union  Academy  in  Meriden.  After  graduating  from  Dartmouth,  and  spending 
one  year  in  teaching  common  schools,  he  was  successively  chosen  principal  of  Hebron 
academy,  Canaan  academy,  and  the  academy  at  Lyme.  Mr.  Richardson  married  Jane 
Morse,  of  Lisbon,  and  has  had  five  children,  four  of  whom  are  living.  The  deceased  has 
been  an  invalid  for  ten  years  past,  dui  ing  four  of  which  he  has  been  confined  to  his  bed. 
His  death  creates  great  sorrow  among  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 

'43.  Hon.  Daniel  W.  Gooch,  the  prominent  Massachusetts  ex-congressman,  died  in 
Melrose,  Mass.,  Sunday,  October  31,  of  heart  disease.  Mr.  Gooch  was  born  in  Wells,  Me., 
January  8,  1820,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1843,  studying  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession. He  came  to  Boston  soon  after  his  graduation,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
profession  in  1846.  With  his  wife  he  removed  to  Melrose  in  1848,  where  he  had  since 
resided.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  from  that  town  in  1852,  being  the 
second  representative  Melrose  had  sent.  He  was  also  chosen  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  1853.  In  1856  he  was  elected  to  congress  by  the  Republicans  in  his 
district,  then  known  as  the  seventh,  for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  which  ended  March  4, 
1857.  He  was  reelected  for  the  succeeding  terms  in  1859,  1861,  1863,  and  then  by  a  new 
division  of  the  district,  renamed  the  sixth,  in  1865.  In  private  life  Mr.  Gooch  was  an  affa- 
ble, pleasant  gentleman,  most  charitable  to  the  poor,  ever  open  to  the  requests  of  his  con- 
stituents while  in  public  ofhce,  and  possessed  of  many  traits  of  true  New  England  charac- 
ter which  made  him  greatly  esteemed  by  his  townspeople  and  beloved  by  those  friends 
who  knew  him  most  intimately.  He  leaves  a  widow,  who  was,  before  marriage,  Hannah 
H.  Pope,  of  Wells,  Me.,  and  one  son,  William  W.  Gooch. 

'46.  One  of  the  objects  of  Rev.  Alonzo  H.  Quint  in  visiting  Europe  is  to  collect 
material  for  use  in  his  history  of  Dover,  which  he  has  nearly  completed.  The  Congrega- 
iionalist  of  September  24  contains  a  sermon  from  his  pen,  entitled  "  Anchored,"  which  is  a 
plea  for  simple  faith  instead  of  reason  as  the  basis  of  religious  belief. 

'50.  Dr.  John  Ordronaux,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  Boston  University,  is 
to  deliver  courses  of  lectures  at  Harvard  and  Columbia  this  winter. 
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'52.  Rev.  Charles  Cutler,  of  Hubbardston,  Mass.,  was  married  August  11  to  Miss 
Fanny  P.  Wolcott,  of  Talmadge,  Mass. 

'54.  Gen.  John  Eaton,  who  for  many  years  was  United  States  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, and  has  been  since  1885  president  of  Marietta  college,  Ohio,  has  resigned  that 
position  to  devote  his  time  exclusively  to  educational  writing  and  lecturing. 

'54.  Marietta  college  has  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  upon  Rev.  Henry 
A.  Hazen,  of  Auburndale,  editor  of  the  Congregational  Year  Book. 

'54  C.  S.  S.  Benjamin  A.  Kimball  was  elected  president  of  the  Sanborn  Electrical  Com- 
pany of  Concord  at  the  last  annual  election  of  that  corporation. 

'55.  The  North  Atlantic  branch  of  the  American  Shipping  League  was  organized  at 
Bath,  Me.,  Oct.  21.  Hon.  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  was  the  principal  orator  of  the  evening. 
He  spoke  eloquently  on  the  present,  past,  and  future  of  shipping  legislation.  The  coast- 
wise trade  was  as  prosperous  as  any  industry  of  England's  home  trade,  having  twice  its 
tonnage,  and  any  other  nation  having  five  times  its  tonnage.  Foreign  commerce  has 
already  decreased  since  1840,  but  there  is  no  decrease  in  cargoes,  there  being  two  of  those 
now  to  one  before  the  war.  England  paid  G.  B.  Collins  $750,000,000  subsidy,  and  there 
never  was  a  bigger  scheme.  Free  ships  are  a  failure,  and  would  work  ruin  to  commerce. 
Jefferson  said  that  vessels  were  as  essential  to  a  nation  as  forts.  Ten  years  ago  the  ton- 
nage bill  would  not  command  twenty  votes.  Last  year  it  only  lacked  five  of  a  majority. 
The  tonnage  tax  has  been  equalized  by  placing  raw  materials  for  construction  on  the  free 
list.  The  tonnage  bill  was  copied  after  the  French  and  Italian  ideas,  which  have  been 
successful.  You  have  a  yard  not  equalled  in  quality  in  the  world,  and  you  will  soon  be 
building  ships  of  iron.  Hon.  Redfield  Proctor,  '51,  and  Hon.  William  E.  Chandler,  hon. 
'66,  are  vice-presidents  of  the  above  named  association.  Mr.  Dingley  recently  contributed 
a  valuable  article  in  the  New  England  Magazine  entitled,  '*  The  State  of  Maine."  It  gives 
a  highly  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  and  immense  resources  of  the  state.  He  made 
an  address  on  "  The  American  Shipping  Interests  "  before  the  Maine  state  veterans,  at 
their  reunion,  August  25. 

'55.  Justice  Walbridge  A.  Field  is  the  scholar  of  the  supreme  bench.  Besides  his 
Greek  and  Latin,  he  is  thoroughly  versed  in  modern  Greek  and  Turkish,  and  can  converse 
fluently  in  French  and  Italian.  His  library  is  one  of  the  finest,  and  he  himself  is  prob- 
ably the  most  interesting  man  in  public  life.  His  extensive  travels,  combined  with  his 
long  experience  of  life  and  his  wide  reading,  make  him  a  most  agreeable  and  entertaining 
companion.  In  personal  appearance  he  is  tall,  with  a  somewhat  stooping  figure  and  a 
head  that  looks  like  Shakespeare's. 

'56  D.  M.  C.  Major  G.  P.  Conn,  M.  D.,  of  Concord,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Railway  Surgeons,  has  published  a  paper  on  the  "  Hygienic  Conditions  of 
Passenger  Cars,"  which  he  read  recently  before  a  meeting  of  that  Society. 

'57  D.  M.  C.  Dr.  C.  P.  Frost  has  been  appointed  a  trustee  of  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Insane  Asylum.  Among  his  colleagues  in  that  ofifice  are  Rev.  F.  D.  Ayer,  '56,  and 
Hon.  E.  A.  Hibbard,  '63. 

'57.  Rev.  Charles  E.  Milliken  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational  church 
at  Penacook. 

'57.  Rev.  Dr.  William  B.  Wright  is  pastor  of  the  LaFayette  street  Presbyterian  church, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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'58.  Samuel  C.  Beane,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  published  an  article  in  the  June  issue  of 
The  Writer  upon  Laura  Garland  Carr.  We  quote  from  the  closing  lines  the  following  : 
"  I  cannot  close  without  calling  attention  to  the  much  overlooked  fact  that  the  retired  hill 
and  mountain  regions  of  New  England  abound  in  poets  by  nature.  The  most  expressive 
and  befitting  metaphors  are  common  among  the  farmers  an  1  craftsmen  who  live  and  think 
so  largely  by  themselves  and  for  themselves.  A  name,  a  predicate,  a  simile,  an  antithesis, 
a  picture  in  sound,  leaping  from  a  mind  that  knows  nature  and  her  things  and  forces,  not 
by  the  book,  but  by  immediate  sense  and  sentiment,  is  a  rich  contribution  to  our  vernacu- 
lar, and  especially  to  our  poetic  resources.  The  England  of  Chaucer,  or  the  Scotland  of 
Burns  and  Scott,  were  not  wealthier  in  such  materials  than  is  rural  New  England  to-day.  To 
these  native  poets,  who  die  without  the  name,  cultivated  sons  and  daughters  succeed,  who 
pour  forth  that  of  which  the  fathers  and  mothers  could  only  speak  a  few  broken  but  ines- 
timable words.  From  such  origins  the  true  singers  are  born,  and  the  English  language  in 
America  is  to  be  refreshed." 

'60.  Rev.  Arthur  Little  spoke  on  "  The  International  Council  "  at  the  Boston  Congre- 
gational ministers'  meeting  in  September.  Dr.  Little  urged  the  importance  of  a  closer 
fellowship  with  the  denomination  abroad. 

'61.  Professor  William  J.  Tucker's  opening  address  at  the  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary is  published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  New  Hampshire  Congregationalist. 

'62.  Lieutenant  George  F.  Hobbs  died  recently  in  Somerville,  Mass.  He  was  born  in 
Wakefield,  N.  H.,  May  6,  1841,  the  son  of  Josiah  H.  Hobbs,  Dartmouth  '56,  a  lawyer  of 
Madison,  N.  H.  The  deceased,  after  graduating,  read  law  in  Great  Falls,  but  in  Septem- 
ber, 1864,  enlisted  in  the  First  New  Hampshire  Heavy  Artillery,  and  was  subsequently 
commissioned  first  lieutenant  and  adjutant  of  the  Eighteenth  New  Hampshire  Infantry. 
In  April,  1865,  ill  health  made  his  resignation  necessary.  After  completing  his  legal 
studies  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  practised  first  in  Wakefield,  but  removed  to 
Dover  in  1870.  In  1873,  Lieutenant  Hobbs  was  married  to  Miss  Emma  Christie,  of 
Dover,  N.  H.  Since  1879  ^e  has  been  suffering  continuous  ill  health,  due  to  the  result 
of  malaria  contracted  during  the  war. 

^(i\  Jonas  Hutchinson,  of  Chicago,  is  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  judge 
of  the  superior  court,  Cook  county,  Illinois. 

'63.  Hon.  Henry  M.  Baker,  of  Bow,  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Europe,  and  on 
the  evening  of  October  24  was  tendered  a  dinner  at  the  St.  James  Hotel  in  Washington  by 
the  New  Hampshire  Republican  Association  and  personal  friends  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
five. 

'63.  Charles  A.  Pillsbury,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is  the  owner  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  flouring  mills  in  the  world.  One  of  these  mills  grinds  ten  million  bushels  of 
wheat  yearly,  or  seven  thousand  barrels  daily.  Two  hundred  cars  are  required  daily  to 
take  the  wheat  into  the  mills. 

'63  C.  S.  S.  The  election  of  Charles  W.  Spalding  to  the  board  of  trustees  causes  great 
satisfaction  among  the  Western  alumni.  Mr.  Spalding  is  president  of  the  Globe  Savings 
Bank,  Chicago,  and  also  of  a  large  corporation  known  as  the  Red  Oak  Instrument  Com- 
pany. 

'63.  At  the  last  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Bar  Association  in  Montpelier, 
Vt.,  Wilder  L.  Burnap,  of  Burlington,  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  National  Bar  Association 
to  be  held  in  1892.     Charles  A.  Prouty,  '75,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  same  committee. 
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and  also  of  the  standing  committee  on  Professional  Conduct ;  Hiram  A.  Huse,  of  Mont- 
pelier,  on  Jurisprudence  and  Law  Reform,  and  George  W.  Wing,  of  Montpelier,  was 
elected  vice-president. 

'64.     Rev.  Cyrus  Richardson  has  gone  on  an  expedition  to  Alaska. 

'65.  Henry  E.  Burnham,  of  Manchester,  and  Hon.  Daniel  Barnard,  hon.  '65,  of  Frank- 
lin, are  prominently  mentioned  as  candidates  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  Congress 
in  their  districts. 

'66.  Rev.  Samuel  Bell,  late  of  Whitman,  Mass.,  has  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Congregational  church  in  Pittsfield,  N.  H. 

'71  and  '72.  Judge  Blodgett  has  appointed  Alvin  Burleigh,  '71,  of  Plymouth,  and 
William  H.  Cotton,  '72,  of  Lebanon,  counsel  for  Frank  C.  Almy,  the  Hanover  murderer. 

'73.  Arthur  K.  Whitcomb,  for  some  years  a  popular  teacher  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  has 
recently  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  of  that  city. 

'74.  James  W.  Putnam  is  practising  medicine  in  Lyons,  N.  Y.  He  is  health  officer  of 
the  town.  Has  been  county  physician  eight  years,  United  States  examiner  of  pensions  for 
twelve  years,  president  of  Wayne  County  Medical  Society.  Beside  all  these  honors  he  has 
not  neglected  the  duties  of  good  citizenship,  having  for  four  terms  filled  the  office  of  presi- 
dent of  the  village,  elected  by  the  Republicans. 

'74.  Samuel  L.  Powers,  of  Boston,  is  legislative  counsel  for  the  New  England  Telephone 
Company. 

'75  Non-grad.  Adelbert  H.  Gale  was  obliged  to  leave  college  at  the  end  of  Sopho- 
more year  on  account  of  failing  health.  He  spent  some  time  in  Missouri  and  Colorado, 
recovered  his  health,  and  connected  himself  with  his  father  and  brother  in  the  mattress 
business  at  Waterville,  P.  Q.  He  has  travelled  all  over  Canada  in  the  interest  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  has  represented  the  firm  in  Great  Britian.  He  is  widely  known,  and  justly  reputed 
to  be  the  best  and  most  successful  salesman  in  Canadia. 

'77.  An  oil  portrait  of  the  late  Edward  C.  Carrigan  has  been  placed  in  the  gallery  by 
ex-Gov.  B.  F.  Prescott,  '56. 

'79.  Hon.  Hiram  D.  Upton,  of  Manchester,  ex-speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, has  presented  the  Upton  Light  Infantry  Company  of  that  city  with  a  fine  stand  of 
colors.  Mr.  Upton  has  received  considerable  benefit  in  health  from  his  recent  tour  through 
the  British  Provinces. 

'79.  George  W.  Putnam  is  manager  of  the  Travellers  and  Drug  departments  for  C,  I. 
Hood  &  Co.,  the  great  patent  medicine  men,  of  Lowell,  Mass.  His  address  is  97  Liberty 
street. 

'80.  David  J.  Foster,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  has  accepted  the  position  of  instructor  of  ora- 
tory at  Dartmouth.  His  work  as  teacher  of  elocution  in  St.  Johnsbury  academy  and  the 
University  of  Vermont  have  demonstrated  his  talent  as  an  instructor,  and  his  nine  years 
successful  practice  at  the  Vermont  bar  has  given  the  best  possible  opportunity  to  perfect 
himself  in  the  practical  application  of  oratory.  Mr.  Foster  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  members  of  his  profession  in  the  state.  He  is  president  of  the  A  K  E  club  of 
Vermont. 
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'80.  William  E.  Barrett,  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  has 
been  renominated  for  representative  from  his  district. 

'81.  Joseph  F.  Merriam  is  president  of  the  South  Superior  Land  Company.  He  resides 
in  Duluth,  Minn. 

'81.  ^  Edward  N.  Pearson,  with  six  associates,  among  whom  is  Joseph  G.  Chandler,  '82, 
has  secured  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Republican  Press  Association,  of  Concord. 

'81.  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Bacon  has  retired  from  the  editorial  management  of  the  Boston 
Post,  and  from  the  paper. 

'82.  Omaha  University,  the  Presbyterian  University  of  Nebraska,  has  conferred  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  upon  Rev.  William  F.  English,  a  minister  in  Sivas,  Turkey. 

'83.  A  recent  promotion  makes  Arthur  P.  Greeley  principal  examiner  in  the  United 
States  Patent  Ofifice,  with  a  salary  of  $2,500. 

'83.  Herbert  T.  Kincaid,  for  some  time  a  resident  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  just  been  elected 
principal  of  the  high  school  in  the  city  of  Ues  Moines,  Iowa,  and  will  take  up  his  residence 
there  this  fall. 

'84.  Delavan  C.  Delano  is  prospering  in  his  law  business  in  Boston.  Address,  23  Court 
street. 

'84.  Married  in  West  Newbury,  Mass.,  August  4,  Rev.  William  Slade  of  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  and  Miss  May  Chase  of  West  Newbury. 

'84.     James  D.  Home  is  principal  of  the  Brattleboro  (Vermont)  high  school. 

'84.  D.  M.  C.  Edgar  A.  Clark,  M.  D.,  has  been  appointed  medical  examiner  for  the 
New  Hampshire  state  prison. 

'84.  Rev.  William  Slade  graduated  from  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1887, 
after  which  he  spent  another  year  there  on  the  advanced  course.  He  was  ordained  and 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  church  of  West  Newbury,  Mass.,  Septem- 
ber 18,  1888.  In  May  last  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Congregational  church  of  Wil- 
liamstown, Mass.,  and  is  now  located  there. 

'84.  Augustus  E.  Marden  is  government  physician  in  the  Apache  Indian  agency,  Mes- 
calero.  New  Mexico,  with  a  salary  of  $2,000. 

'85.     John  D.  Philbrick  is  principal  of  the  Bigelow  evening  school,  Boston. 

'85.  Henry  A.  Hubbard  has  returned  from  Fort  Payne,  Alabama,  in  poor  health,  and  is 
now  at  his  home  in  Candia. 

'85.  William  J.  C.  Wakefield  resides  in  Spokane  Falls,  Washington.  He  is  a  master  in 
chancery  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Washington. 

'86.     Dorman  B.  Pike  has  passed  the  summer  in  business  in  Augusta,  Maine. 

'86.     Fred  P.  Bachelder  is  practising  law  in  Junction  City,  Colorado. 

'86.  Fred  A.  Wood,  for  the  past  two  years  assistant  editor  on  the  Vermont  Watchman, 
at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  has  entered  the  School  of  Political  Science  in  Columbia  college.  Mr. 
Wood  is  fitting  himself  for  labor  in  a  special  branch  of  journalism. 

'86.  Gilman  D.  Frost  is  a  member  of  the  third  class  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
and  is  also  a  house  pupil  at  the  McLean  asylum,  Somerville,  Mass. 
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'87.  George  W.  Shaw  has  been  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  Oregon  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  chemist  at  the  United  States  experiment  station,  Oregon. 

'87.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aziah  C.  Willey  were  made  happy  by  the  birth  of  a  daughter  at 
West  Medford,  Mass.,  August  30. 

'88.  Fred  L.  Pattee,  principal  of  Coe's  academy,  Northwood,  N.  H.,  has  a  paper  on 
*'  Literature  of  Public  Schools"  in  the  Library  of  Education,  published  at  Cincinnati,  O. 

'88  and  '90.  William  W.  Lougee  and  Willis  McDuffee  have  bought  the  paper  and 
business  of  The  Rochester  Courier  Company.  Mr.  Lougee  has  been  in  charge  of  the  paper 
for  the  past  three  years. 

'88  Lee  F.  English  teaches  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Englewood,  111.,  high  school,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  junior  class  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Law. 

'88.  Charles  E.  Dascomb  is  in  Texas  for  his  health.  His  address  is,  Corner  of  Augusta 
street  and  Baltimore  avenue,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  He  hopes  to  resume  his  theological 
course  later. 

'88.  William  B,  Forbush  has  organized  a  select  preparatory  school  at  Wantagh,  L.  L, — 
the  Dartmouth  school, — of  which  he  is  head-master.  He  is  to  take  the  lecture  platform 
this  winter.     His  lecture  is  entitled  "  Yarns." 

'88  C.  S  S.  Harry  S.  Denny  is  meeting  with  good  success  in  the  employ  of  the  Vermont 
Marble  Company,  Proctor,  Vermont.     He  is  now  in  the  sales  department. 

'88  C.  S.  S.  Charles  L.  Cobb  is  inspector  for  "  Barlow's  Insurance  Survey,"  with  head 
quarters  at  5  Cedar  street.  New  York  city.  He  spends  his  time  in  travelling  over  the  Mid- 
dle and  Southern  states,  and  will  pass  the  winter  in  Florida  and  the  Gulf  states. 

'88.     Florizell  C.  Avery  is  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Waterbury,  Vt. 

'88.  Arthur  L.  Livermore  is  practising  law  in  Houston,  Texas,  and  is  legal  representa- 
tive of  the  International  &  Great  Northern  Railroad. 

'88.  Fred  T.  Dunlap's  wood  and  coal  business  in  Manchester  has  so  prospered  as  to 
make  larger  and  more  convenient  buildings  necessary.  Ground  has  been  purchased  and 
plans  made  for  one  of  the  largest  coal  sheds  in  the  state. 

'88.     Sam  B.  Nelson  is  in  business  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

'88.  Bennie  B.  Gillette  is  organist  in  Trinity  church,  Boston.  He  is  an  associate  of  the 
college  of  musicians. 

'88.     Warren  F.  Gregory  is  an  instructor  in  the  Hartford  high  school. 

'88.     Frank  E.  Gove  spent  the  past  summer  on  the  geological  survey  of  California. 

'88  C.  S.  S.  George  F.  Hardy,  of  Holyoke,  is  one  of  the  well  known  civil  engineers  of 
Massachusetts. 

'88.  Forest  L.  Keay  is  attending  lectures  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
New  York  city. 

'88.     Fred  A.  Whittermore  is  teaching  in  Lonsdale,  R.  I. 

'88.     Charles  H.  Morrill  is  principal  of  Brigham  academy,  Bakersfield,  Vt. 

'88.     Charles  L.  Sawyer  is  attending  lectures  in  the  Chicago  College  of  Law. 
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'88.     John  W.  Kelley  is  principal  of  the  Whipple  grammar  school  in  Portsmouth. 

'89.  Fred  E.  Smith  has  graduated  from  the  Albany  Law  School,  and  will  enter  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Albany. 

'89.  Irving  E.  Sanborn  is  manager  of  the  circulation  department  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union. 

'89.  George  E.  Miner  is  in  the  law  office  of  Potter  &  Potter,  38  Park  Row,  New  York 
city. 

'89.  Archibald  C.  Boyd  is  taking  a  three  years  course  in  the  Boston  University  Law 
School.  Alvin  H.  Bacon,  Samuel  R.  Hunt,  and  Daniel  R.  Ruggles  are  in  the  same  insti- 
tution. 

'90.     Elmer  D.  Sherburne  is  in  the  Columbia  Law  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'90.     William  Odlin  has  entered  the  middle  class  of  the  Boston  University  Law  School 

'91.     Herbert  R.  Blake  is  teaching  in  the  English  high  school,  Providence,  R.  I. 

'91.  Evarts  W.  Pond  is  agent  for  the  North-Western  Insurance  Company,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  State  Tennis  Association,  and  secretary  of  the  Dayton 
Associates. 

'91.  John  H.  Quint  and  Herbert  S.  Hopkins  have  entered  the  Harvard  University 
Law  School.     C.  C.  Bartlett,  non-graduate,  is  in  the  same  class. 

'91.     Frank  W.  Plummer  has  entered  the  Harvard  Medical  College. 

'91.     Joel  F.  Trull  is  in  the  Boston  University  Medical  School. 

'91  C.  S.  S.     William  E.  Stanley  is  in  an  engineer's  office,  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 

'91.  C.  S.  S.     R.  L.  Doring  is  engineering  in  the  survey  of  a  railroad  in  Reedsboro',  Vt. 
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September  25.  Vote  on  the  trustees  counted.  Dr.  C.  P.  Frost  '92,  of  Hanover,  N.  H., 
James  B.  Richardson  '57,  of  Boston,  and  Charles  W.  Spaulding  '63  C.  S.  D.,  of  Chicago, 
are  elected. 

— 26.  Base-ball,  '92  v.  93;  score,  9  to  6. 

— 28.  Meeting  of  Tennis  Association.  Voted  to  send  two  men  to  the  fall  tournament 
at  New  Haven.  There  they  will  also  play  off  the  tie  in  the  inter-collegiate  association  of 
last  spring.  One  man  appointed  from  each  class  to  solicit  twenty-five  cent  subscrip- 
tions to  help  defray  expenses  of  same. 

— 29.  Prof.  C.  F.  Richardson  gave  a  reception  in  his  parlors.  About  thirty  were  present, 
sixteen  of  whom  were  of  the  Senior  class. 

— 30.  Meeting  of  the  Foot-Ball  Association.  About  eight  hundred  dollars  subscribed 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  team.  Base-ball :  '94  v.  95;  score,  3  to  5,  second  game  of  the 
series. 

October  2.  Foot-ball  team  starts  for  Harvard  for  first  game  of  the  season.  Congressman 
Nelson  Dingley,  of  Maine,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lit.,  delivered  a  free  lecture  on  the 
subject  of  Protection. 

— 3.  Score,  Harvard  16,  Dartmouth  o.  Second  series  of  three  base-ball  games  between 
'94  and '95  ;  score, '95,   20;  '94,  5. 

— 7.  Athletic  day  postponed  until  the  9th  and  loth,  on  account  of  bad  weather.     The 
following  schedule  of  foot-ball  for  Dartmouth  arranged  at  Boston: 
November  4,  Stevens,  at  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
"  7,  Amherst,  at  Hanover. 

"        14,  Williams,  at  Hanover. 
**         21,  Tech.,  at  P>oston. 
At  the  meeting  Dartmouth  was  represented  by  C.  H.  Gould,  F.  W.  Lakeman,  and  C.  B. 
Gordon.     Bowdoin  withdrew  from  the  league,  and  Stevens  Institute  was  readmitted. 
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Oct.  9.  Opening  of  the  23d  annual  athletic  meet.  No  records  were  broken,  but  the  whole 
event,  lasting  two  days,  passed  off  very  successfully.  Judge,  Prof.  E.  J.  Bartlett,  Hanover  ; 
timers,  N.  A.  Frost,  Hanover,  and  C.  E.  Webster,  Nebraska;  starter,  M.  Shurtleff,  New 
Hampshire;  marsfial,  A.  D.  Salinger,  New  Hampshire;  handicap  committee,  W.  B.  Segur, 
Vermont,  E.  K.  Hall,  Vermont,  and  C.  W.  McKay,  New  York. 

— 10.  The  athletic  meet  closes  with  the  last  base-ball  game  of  the  series:  '92  vs.  '95; 
score  5  to  4. 

—  II.  Rev.  D.  K.  Wilcox,  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  preaches  in  the  college  church. 

— 13-19.  The  inter-collegiate  tennis  tournament  opens  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  Dartmouth 
wins  the  championship  singles;  Williams  wins  in  doubles,  and  gets  the  Partridge  cup. 

— 14.  E.  C.  Cook,  Vermont,  on  "The  Green  Mountain  State,"  and  Forrest  Brown, 
Massachusetts,  on  "  Edwin  Forrest,"  are  the  s]Deakers  in  the  series  of  senior  orations  in  the 
old  chapel. 

— 16.  Annual  initiation  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  fraternity.  Toast-master,  A.  D.  Salinger, 
New  Hampshire. 

— 17.  A  picked  nine  from  the  college  defeats  the  Kimball  Union  Academy  team  by  a 
score  of  7  to  4. 

— 18.  Dr.  Lee,  from  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  French  Protestant  School,  preaches  in  the 
college  church. 

E.   C3-.    XDEAATE-y. 

Popular  and  Commodious  Hair  Dressing  Rooms, 

No.  2.  CURRIER'S   BLOCK,   HANOVER,   N.   H. 

Shaving,  Hair  Cutting,  Ladies'  Hair  Cutting  and  Shampooing,  and  Children's  Hair 
Cutting  a  specialty.     Razors  carefully  honed. 

POMPADOUR  IN  ALL  STYLES.  First-class  work  and  polite  attention  to  the 
wants  of  our  patrons.  Orders  for  work  at  private  residences  promptly  attended  to. 
Location  central,  and  prices  reasonable.     Please  give  me  a  call. 

LEROY'S  MEXICAN  EGG  SHAMPOO  CREAM  cleanses  and  beautifies  the 
skin,  removes  Dandruff  and  Humors  from  the  Scalp,  allays  Itching,  Heat,  and  Irritation, 
and  promotes  the  growth  of  the  hair. 

Storrs  &  Wesi^on. 

^MIBE  -^  C totffag  p- 1  SPICIIITY 

IN  SUITS.  OVERCOATS,  ULSTERS,  AND  TROUSERS. 


Samples  of  Custom  Work  by  tine   DOVER  CLOTHING   CO.  at  tine 
LOWKST     PRICES. 


Full  Line  of  Spoi'ting  rtood^  at  Bottom  price?. 

igsiits  for  Wright  &  Ditson,  and  Sonant's  Steam  Launlry  of  Sonoori 
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— 21.  Speakers  in  the  old  chapel  are, — E.  F.  Blood,  New  Hampshire,  on  "Jules  Goady  "; 
A.  D.  Salinger,  New  Hampshire,  on  "The  Recent  War  in  Chile";  and  E.  K.  Hall,  Ver- 
mont, on  "  Dartmouth  Athletics." 

— 23.  Annual  initiation  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  fraternity.  Toast-master,  A.  M.  Strong, 
Massachusetts.  Annual  initiation  of  the  Theta  Delta  Chi  fraternity.  Toast-master,  W.  S. 
Thompson,  New  Hampshire. 

— 25.  Rev.  Paulus  Moort  speaks  in  the  Episcopal  church  on  "The  Missions  of  the 
Church  in  Liberia  to  Africa."  Mr.  Moort  has  been  in  Liberia  since  187 1  doing  missionary 
work  for  the  Episcopal  church.     He  is  now  a  student  at  the  Dartmouth  Medical  College. 

— 26.  The  lecture  course  opens  with  a  concert  by  the  Roumania  Quintette  Club. 

— 27.  Annual  initiation  of  the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  fraternity.  Toast-master,  E.  K. 
Hall,  Vermont.     The  freshmen  appear  in  their  new  foot-ball  suits. 


Watches,  Jewelry,  Clocks 

GOLD  AND  FOaNTAIN   PENS, 

(^UTLGRY,  BffSe-BffLL    fffiD   TGnniS   SUPPLIG?, 

and  other  goods  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students. 


/////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////• 


FINE  WiTKHEg  PROMPTLY  REPAIRED  AND  WARRANTED, 


J^.    G-. 


We  are  Special  Agents  for 


of  Chicago  and  New  York,  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the 
SPORTING  GOODS  TRADE. 


r  ^^f:  -^'r  "THE 


fck^jlife^lB  fa' t '    '■ 


SINOLAIR  &  MANN, 

PROPRIETORS. 


aiieu, 


LASS 
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STUDIO  : 


Main  and  School  Streets, 


CON  COED,  N.  11. 


ONLY 


As  a  special  leader  to  introduce  our 
name  more  widely  to  the  public,  we 
are  selling  for  SIXTY  DAYS  ONLY 
a  full-size    Bay  State    Banjo, 
completely  outfitted  in  the  fin- 
est manner,  at  the  low  price  of 
It  is  sent  C.  O.  D., 
with  privilege  of  examin- 
ation, provided   an 
amount  sufficient  to 
pay  express  charges 
both     ways 


Specifi 
cations: 

Select  11- 

nch   head,  giv- 
ing a  rich,  loud, 
tone.    20  latest  style 
brackets  with  protec- 
tion nuts  and  grooved 
top     hoops,    all     nickel- 
plated.      German     silver 
covered     rims,    spun    at 
loworedge.   Best  strings; 
polished  arm;   thick  eb- 
ony finger-board.     Pearl 
inlet  positions,  and  raised 
frets.    This  is  a  lull  size  B 
for  gentleman's  use. 


I       ited 
^\ltl  the 


express  company. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 

We  are  head-quarters  for  Cornets,  Violins,  Man- 
dolins, Guitars,  and  Banjos.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue  free. 


JOHN  C.  HAYNES  &  CO., 

Importers    and    Manufacturers    of  Fine    Musical 
Instruments. 

453  to  463  Washington  St.  and  33  Court  St., 

BosTOisr,  ]m:^ss. 

C.  H.  DiTSON  &  Co.,       J.  E.  DiTSON  &  Co. 
867  Broadway,  N.  Y.       1228  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


Opposite  Depot. 


Open  day  and  night. 

Williamson  House, 

LEBANON,  N.  H. 

(By  C.   A.   WILLIAMSOJ^. 

pirst  QIa$$  liu(^ry 

a9d  l^ael^  Stable. 

PORTER  TO  ALL  TRAINS. 

STEAM  HEAT,  ELECTRIC  BELLS, 

GAS. 

Baggage  transferred  to  and  from  trains  free  of 
charge  to  guests. 


GEO.  W.  HAHD. 


— DE4LER  IN— 


C^offips  ai7d  C^a5K<?t5. 

COENICE    POLES,    DRAPERY    CURTAINS, 
PICTURE  FRAMES,  etc. 


J?'iin\^iti3re  1\,ep^ireei,  and  '¥£\rT\ist\e(^ 


tKg=,  All  kinds  of  Job  Work  connected  with 

Furniture  and  Upholstery  done  at  short 

notice  and  in  the  best  manner. 


jofi'K  f.  MOf{^ir<i<  &  do., 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Base-Balh  Foot-Ball,  Lawn  Tennis,  Gymnasium, 
and  General  Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Barney  &  Berry's  Skates. 

Winslow's  Popular  Ice  Skates. 

Raymond's  Extension  Skates. 

MARKS'  ADJUSTABLE  CHAIR 

Makes  a  magnificent  and  appropriate  Christmas  (Present. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  to  12  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTON. 


Dartmouth  Book-Store. 


I.    p.    ^toFFI,,     pFOpV. 


A  Full  Line  of  Text  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Books,  Statioftery , 
Fo  unta  in ,   Sty  I o graph  ic , 
and    Gold   Pens. 


All  college  publications,  new  and  old,  in 
stock. 

The  best  line  of  foreign  and  domestic 
cigars.     Cigarettes,  etc.,  always  on  hand. 


Emerson  Block,  Hanover.  N.   H. 


^K^IT^E^T^^- "TDhI^E^E^' » 


Will  Positively  Appear  Dec.  21. 


It  will  be  complete  in  statistics, 
clean  in  fun,  and  abounding  in 
new  and  original  features. 

It  will  be  the  largest  and  most 
fully  illustrated  Aegis  ever  is- 
sued. 

The  price  to  students  will  re- 
main the  sa?ne  as  usual ;  to  all 
others,  %2  a  copy. 

H.  C.  PEARSON, 

Business  Manager. 
19  l^EED  HALL. 


Messrs.  A.  SHUMAN  &  COMPANY, 

BOSTOXT,    2/LR,SS., 
FINE  MADE  UP  CLOTHING  FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 

T/ie  Messrs.  S/uimau  have  anions;  their  Custojners  of  Fine  Ready- Made 

Clothing  many  of  the  leading  men  of  Boston,  whose  taste  in  the 
matter  of  dress  is  a  generally  accepted  criterion . 

The  best  imported  and  domestic  materials  enter  into  the  composition  of  their  garments, 
which  are  made  up  in  a  manner  that  has  many  imitators,  and  few  equals. 

Samples  will  be  shown  in  Hanover  from  time  to  time  each  season. 


SARGENTS  HOTEL, 


■WE3T  i,ES7^isroi<r. 


Best  Accommodations. 


Terms  Reasonable, 


Oo  to  A.  H.  ROBERTS  M 

Choice  Fruits  and  Candies,  Cigars 
and  Tobacco,  Groceries,  Ice 
Cream,  and  Temper- 
ance Drinks. 


BEST  WATER  WHITE  KEROSENE 
OIL, 

(Slop    Jars    and    Oil    Oans. 

No.  I,  CURRIER  BLOCK. 

J.  BKOGGI, 

Custom  Made  Boots  and  Shoes. 

Ptepairing    Neatly    I>one. 

LOW  PRICES.  GOOD  WORK. 

First  door  south  of  express  office. 


BILLIARD  HALL 


New  Rooms  Newly  Furnisbed. 

Ch^^£eline  of 

CIGARS,   TOBACCO, 

PIPES,  AND   SMOKERS' 

ARTICLES. 


HENRY  E.  SANDBORN, 

Proprietor, 

Currier  Block,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


THIS  SPACE  RESERVED  FOR 

W.  S.  BOWLES. 


G.    F=.    COLBY. 

Practical  .Book:=Binder. 


RE-BOUND  IN  A  NEAT  AND  DURABLE  MANNER  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

JOHN     IMcCARTHY, 

HOTEL  WHEELOCK, 

TONSORIAL  ARTIST. 

FIRST-CLSSS  ¥ORKM]lNSHIP. 

SfiTISFSCTION  GUHRHNTEED, 


R    L.    BURNAP 

(Successor  to  H.   S,   Holton), 
DEALER  m 

WOOD    AND    COAL. 

Lowest  Pricss.    Students'  trade  especially  solicited. 

JVo.  I,   THORNTON  HALL. 


inenieineticai  Hisiromenis  aim  iiriists'  maienais 

Of  every  description,  suited  for  all  branches  of  art  work. 


ArcliltectN'  Niipplies,  Engineers', 
l)raii$;ht.smen'N,  and  Surveyor's  In- 
struments. Drawing:  Papers,  Tracing 
( lotlis,  Tracing  Papers,  T-Squares, 
Angles,  Cross-Section  Papers,  etc. 

Sole  )lgei)ts  li)  ttie  Diiited  States 

for  Levy's  lUue  Process  Papers. 
Students'  Stationery  of  all  hinds. 
Special  Hates  to  Dartmouth  College 
students. 


FROST  &  ADAMS, 

Catalogues  free  on  application.    For  prices  and  other  information,  applj'  to 
FRED  S.WARD,  No.  14  DARTMOUTH  HALL. 


P 


Da  i^fp  MOUTH 

Loto.  F,oom5 


FIRST  DOOR  SOUTH  OF  POST-OFFICE. 

FliiB  Pnotograpliic  mil 

IN  fliili  ITS  BRflNCHES. 

SPECIAL    RATES    TO    STUDENTS. 


A  LARGE   ASSORTMENT   OF   DARTMOUTH 
VIEWS  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


New  and  second-hand  text-books,  and 


Dartmouth  stationery  at  lowest 

prices. 

AGENTS    FOR   WATERMAN'S      : 

IDEAL  FOUNTAIN  PEN.  :      :      : 

* 

AGENTS    FOR   DREKA,    FINE      : 

ENGRAVING,  MENUS,  PRO-         : 

^ 

GRAMMES,  ETC.     SAMPLES   OF 

^ 

WORK.  ON    HAND.      MILEAGES 

TO  LET.    :::::::: 

Miscellaneous  books  obtained  on  short  notice, 
at  a  discount.     Next  door  to  chapel. 


I^a^dill,  p}?oto(?rapJ?^r.       ^  per?tJS09  ^  QriffitI?. 
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UNIVERSfTY  OF  ILLINOIS-URBANA 


3  0112  110188445 
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DSRTmOUCR  coLLece. 


1J|R.   HARDY'S  reputation  as  a   Photographic  Artist  of  the 
m^  highest  class,  has  been  earned  by  years  of  successful  work. 

His   Boston   studio   is  the  centre  of  photographic  interest  in 
New  England.     His  exhibition  of 


CRAYONS,   PASTELS,  WATER  COLORS. 
AND  INDIA  INK  PORTRAITS, 

is  sufficient  evidence  of  ability  and   skill.     The  best  artists  are 
employed  in  producing  work  of  the  finest  delicacy  and  finish. 
Prices  as  low  as  consistent  with  good  and  careful  work. 
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Satisfaetory  Cil^epesses  (lijarai>teed. 
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Kto*^  «t^.,  J3osa:^oJV. 


